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THE MANDRAKE. 


BY SARAIL K, BOLTON, 


The oriole and robin red 
Their richest measures sung, 

And chestuut fringes overhead 
In gentle dalliauce hung. 


The purple eranesbill at our feet, 
And trillium, white and pink, 
And mountain-phlox, with fragrance sweet, 


And fern leaves by the brink 


Of rippiing stream, a rare bouquet, 
We gathered, he and 1; 

Oh, sunny hours of restful Mav, 
Fresh woods and cloudless sky! 


Anear us under spreading leaves, 
Fine veined and dainty green, 
The fairest pattern nature weaves 

For mortal view is seen. 


Six snowy peta’s lined with gold, 
One on each parent stem, 

So hidden that no eyes behold 
The Mandrake, modest gem. 


We search for things of highest worth ; 
For souls both clean and white ; 

For oft the sweetest things of life 
Are hidden out of sight. 


Cleveland. O. 


CUCKOO FLOWERS AND WHITE VIOLETS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


The first darlings of spring are wan and frightened- 
looking ; the brighter-hued flowers belong to the days of 
more prodigal sunshine. Robin has been long awake 
before Trillium comes, but our American cuckoo does not 
obey the call of April’s flower until June. Buttereups 
hear more quickly and follow closely, for it is said they 
never blossom before the little flower calls them. 

Pale, waxen bells, with golden hearts, does the cuckoo 
flower swing open to the early bee. “The lady’s smock 
all silver white ” of Shakespeare wears, sometimes, in this 
Western world, a dress of pale lilac or silvery pink. The 
very breath of Spring is in its fragrance ; to human lips 
it has the cool, pungent taste of water-cress, to which it 
is allied, and the cattle love its spicy presence in their 
browsings. Shakespeare, to whom “the secret of a 
weed's plain heart” was always dear, notes,— 

** The rank funister and farrow weeds, 
With harlocks. hemlocks, nettles, cuckoo flowers, 


Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.”’ 


Only in good soil will the cuckoo flower rear its tiny 
head, exacting much more than the buttercup or dande- 
lion, whose largess of gold is lavishly scattered. In En- 
glish meadows it grows in such profusion that a quaint 
old writer likens their gleaming whiteness to fields of 
bleaching linen. The Cruciferae, to which our flower be- 
longs, have a curious way of insisting that the pollen shall 
not fall upon the stigma of the same flower. When the 
flower opens, the six stamens, four of which are always 
longer than the other two, face the pistil, so that when 
ripe the pollen would naturally fall upon it. But when 
that time has arrived, these wise anthers deliberately turn 
their backs and let the pollen fall upon the corolla leaves. 

Linnzus used to say that minerals grew, plants grew 


and lived, animals grew, lived, and felt; it might be 
added that they all gave evidence of power of planning 
for the future ; even the crystal selects its form, subject 
to certain limitations, and has within itself the faculty of 
determining whether its contour shall be preserved intact. 

The arrival of the violet is heralded by the soft cadence 
of the song sparrow, he who wears the dusky tie beneath 
his chubby throat aid selects the topmost bough of the 
hedge from which to pour forth his “ sweet, sweet,’’ ter- 
minating with a tiny trill of pure gladness. Over her 
head the blackbirds, with their jewelled plumes, sail to 
and fro, always in flocks; uncanny things they seem, 
lacking the suave, clerical aspect of their larger relative, 
the erow. 

A German naturalist has devoted a great deal of study 
to the violet, and has given us a very pretty biography of 
her. The violet droops her head, he tells us, to protect 
the honey from the rain; she surrounds it with hairs to 
keep out the inquisitive little ants, who would run away 
with it, and, having no wings or hairs upon their tiny 
bodies, would not help to convey the pollen to other 
blossoms. 

We all know the large, jeweled blossoms of the spring, 
with enameled paths to the nectary, but only sharp eyes 
have seen the August flowers which the same plant bears. 
Tiny white buds are hidden beneath the leaves,—buds 
which never open, having no corollas, only anthers and 
stigmas, and yet it is by them that the seeds are produced 
from which next year’s growth shall spring. These 
cleistogamous tlowers are worth much more to the well- 
being of the plant than the daintier darlings of spring. 


METHODS IN GEOMETRY. 


BY G. C. EMERY, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


We have no stereotyped method, no distinctive set pro- 
cess through which we put class after class, as the years 
revolve. But we have a distinctive aim; viz., that of ob- 
taining the maximum amount of independent effort and 
thought, on the part of each pupil, which our environ- 
ments and limitations, such as size of the class, time (one 
year), pending examinations, ete., will permit. How to 
get the greatest possible amount of independent thinking 
by the greatest possible number, constantly actuates us. 
To the attainment of this end we find it best to lead the 
pupils to original demonstrations as soon as possible. 

The worth of a systematic six months’ drill in inventive 
and constructive geometry, as presented in a manual like 
that of Prof. G. A. Hill’s, as a preliminary step to Euclid, 
is not undervalued by us; but with our time limitations and 
examination demands, this can, as yet, be entertained by 
us only as a hope. So we take advantage, at once, of all 
that knowledge of geometrical form, of definition, of 
empirical demonstration, limited enough and erude enough 
to be sure, but more or less of which all in the senior 
class of a fitting school possess, marshall it, supplement it, 
see to it that the information is exact enough for working 
purposes, select the geometrical truth thus gotten posses- 
sion of likely to be of most interest,—as, perhaps, the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
and rigidly excluding everything else, teach the demon- 
strations necessary to a logical proof of this beautiful 
theorem, and then under voluntary promise to receive no 
help from any quarter, require its original demonstration 
from the class. Our experience is, that full sixty per 
cent. of the class will reach, in four or five weeks time, 
such a stage of progress as to be able, unaided, to hand 
in an acceptable demonstration of this theorem, depend- 
ing to some extent on their natural adaptation to the sub- 
ject and to that degree of development their haphazard 
training in geometrical concepts has brought them. 

These figures indicate that, thus early, an effort, with a 
successful outlook, has been made for implanting a spirit 
of self-confidence and a liking for the subject, and that 


the beginning of a foundation for independent demonstra- 


tion has been laid from which not indeed the sole and 
the only, but certainly the highest, value of geometrical 
study is derived. Thenceforward the pupil is given, at 
frequent intervals, to work out by himself regular graded 
theorems, suited to his progress, and encouraged to dem- 
onstrate the propositions of the book independently, when 


possible. 
Much written work is required, orderly work encouraged, 


and the reason for every step insisted upon. The disci- 
pline of intense and rapid thought and work is secured by 
setting before the pupils occasionally a paper of theorems 
and problems never seen before, to be done in a limited 
portion of time. 

For the most successful accomplishment of the scheme 
here outlined (or any scheme for that matter) the teacher 
should be something of a scholar himself, not only in 
geometry, but in the allied, higher mathematical subjects ; 
not afraid of drudgery; and withal imbued with a love 
for the subject, and a desire to impart it to others. A 
teacher thus qualified is in a position to give a general 
outline of the subject, its general tendency and purpose, 
which will be of great service in the hard work of getting 
up the detailed parts of the science, as, always, the goal 
although mistily discerned inspirits and encourages the 
contestants. Able to survey the whole mathematical 
field, his teaching will be, in a measure, as it should be, 
anticipatory ; not only will the theorems, especially essen- 
tial to the understanding of the following geometrical 
propositions, be properly emphasized, but those which 
underlie the trigonometrical. Inference and generaliza- 
tion in his hands will have value. ‘The major portion of 
the class will be made to infer that “ the cireumferences 
of two circles are to each other as their radii,” when the 
truth has been demonstrated that *the perimeters of two 
similar polygons are in the same ratio as any two homol- 
ogous lines.” Thus a vista of the Fifth Book will be 
obtained while traversing the Third. In the reviews 
especially, under such guidance, the allied and dependent 
propositions will find lodgment in the memory as one 
connected whole. 

In the prosecution of our plan, self-development should 
never be lost sight of. Although disappointed in the re- 
sults of our efforts for solutions of the theorems without 
help from the text, or by original methods in the advance, 
we should not relax our efforts, but be still more strenuous 
in the review, if possible, in our demands for semi-original 
demonstrations, so to speak ; 7. é., the reproduction of the 
old solution from the figure without looking at the text. 
In a short time, if this course be persisted in, a glance, 
simply, at the figure suggests the demonstration, and a 
boy is thus enabled, with ease and rapidity, to review 
large amounts. 

But with boys, especially, the impulse, when the time is 
short, of looking at once at the text, without sustained 
effort to solve the problem from the figure, is so easy to 
be yielded to that it should especially be guarded agains ¢ 
else it will degenerate into a pernicious habit. As a cor? 
rective, and, indeed, under all circumstances, much ad- 
vantage arises from practicing a class in the demonstra 
tion of theorems, both book and original, without even 
the figure. The boy’s imagination is thus strengthened, 
and he is enabled to think over his theorems as he walks, 
rides, or lies abed. 

We have had the pleasure of knowing of instances c¢ 
thinking in this supine attitude, and of one where the 
thought got the mastery, compelling the young man to 
arise, strike a light, and record the solution. But we must 
confess that such marked cases are not numerous, and 
that, too frequently, we are obliged to resort for consola 
tion to the sentiment of the bishop who declared to the 
despondent priest that one convert would indicate the 
size of a diocese with which he should be content. 

We find that in getting up the detailed parts of our 
work the drudgery of paper correcting is much relieved by 
adopting a system of abbreviations. The practice should be 


general here asin England. Much time is saved thereby, 
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systematic arrangement, in 
easily secured, and the teacher enabled to h 
profit much written work. y ena 
secure an abbreviated reason for every step, and in this we 
cannot be too exacting. 
A pupil who can give 
of two triangles, without knowing 
are equal,—which in our experience not infrequently a 
curs,—has no genuine knowledge whatever about their 
equality. In oral, blackboard work, as commonly con- 
ducted, a simple question suffices to probe the pupil’s 
ignorance, but in the immediate te//ing sure to follow, not 
only he, but many of his fellows suffer. To obviate this 
we employ a skilled pupil at the board as an assistant, 
who writes down the answer only after the pupils at their 
desks have made effort to do so on paper. 
The writer has found this plan especially efficacious in 
The teacher stands before 


the general reason for the equality 
why the specifie parts 


Ceo 


the conduct of large classes. 


itself a discipline, more|and partial failure. 


It is comparatively easy to thestimulus is due. 


Spencer says: “ Any piece of knowledge which the 


pupil has himself acquired, any problem which he has 
himself solved becomes by virtue of the conquest much 
more thoroughly his than it else could be. . - - Even if 
he fails, the tension to which his faculties have been 
wound up insures his remembrance of the solution, when 
given to him, better than half a dozen repetitions would.” 
How true! and yet, in these struggles, the value of the 
permanency and retention of the work consequent upon 
them, however great, is not to be compared with the in- 
direet moral benefit. 

The effect on the vanquished, so called, whose cour- 
age has not been allowed to expire, is far from being that 
of a rout.—their columns are likely to be formed 
anew; while the influence on the victorious is akin to 
that experienced, in their early beginnings, by our Ne w- 


his class untrammeled by blackboard manipulation. The 
pupils work under the inspiration of his full presence and 
control. The telling period is delayed, and an attempt, 
at least, at an answer is secured from all. 

In this work, and in general, we, at least, through the 
questionable ambition of entering an unconditioned class, 
are prone to fall into the error of giving too much time 
to the lower end of the form at the expense of the upper, 
although acknowledging that a class slightly conditioned 
may possess more knowledge in the aggregate, and be bet- 
ter trained, than one wholly exempt. An eminent teacher 
of this city once made the remark: * For every pupil to 
pass the examination, has a suspicious look.”’ There is 
truth in this statement; and teaching with this end in 
view only is apt to degenerate into telling and to partake 
of the nature of the cram. Knowledge thus gained may 
survive the date of the test, but it cannot become assimi- 
lated, and is quickly lost; besides, no power is gained 
worth mentioning in its acquisition. 

In setting our distinctively original work, outside of the 
textbook, for the class, we are inspired, guided, and 
warned by often reading the following extract from Tod- 
hunter’s Conflict of Studies. He says: * One striking 
peculiarity of mathematics is its unlimited power of evoly- 
ing examples and problems. A student may read through 
a book of Euclid or a few chapters of Algebra, and with- 
in that limited range of knowledge it is possible to set 
him exercises as real and as interesting as the propositions 
themselves which he has studied ; deductions which might 
have pleased the Greek geometers, and algebraical pro- 
perties which Paseal and Fermat would not have dis- 
dained to investigate. It seems to me that a student of 
language will have to go through years of labor before his 
powers can be tested by anything corresponding in fresh- 
ness and reality to the problems which can be proposed 
almost to beginners in mathematics. Perhaps, however, 
the great excellence of the problems in mathematics some- 
times leads teachers to underestimate the amount of pa- 
tience and ingenuity required to solve them; thus pupils 
are expected to succeed nearly uniformly when it would 
be more reasonable to be satisfied if they did not uni- 
formly fail.” 

Now failure, frequent failure, if a well-sustained though 
unsuccessful effort for the solution of the problem may he 
called a failure, is to be expected. But what is to be 
deplored and guarded against is the loss of courage likely 
toensue. The great remedy for this is for the teacher to 
do the problems before setting them himself. He is then 


tons and our Halls, and is inestimable in implanting 
the germs of courage and perseverance for the coming 
life work. 

We try to do something ; we think much should be done 
all through the course by way of pointing out the utility 
of geometry; by way of anecdote, of historical reference, 
etc., to our great mathematicians, both past and present, 
not only to temper and enliven the hard work of the fit, 
but also to foster a love for the subject which shall survive 
the entrance examination. 

Incidents and opportunity are all about us for refer- 
ences of this kind. A word about Prof. Courtenay’s 
career, and a remark that he lent his genius to the con- 
struction of Fort Independence in Boston Harbor, under 
whose walls the Boston boy so often passes in his fishing 
and yachting excursions, may be the source to which a 
successful engineer later on will refer, as the starting- 
point in his career. 

Probably every member of most of our classes hag 
passed that peculiar and somewhat striking monument 
near the entrance to Mt. Auburn, without knowing any- 
thing of the history of the eminent man whom it is placed 
there to commemorate,—Nathaniel Bowditch. Yet he 
was one of Massachusetts’ greatest men, the compeer of 
Sumner, of Choate, of any of them, though they pursued 
different lines of thought. He disputed, and probably 
successfully, with all the contestants for the mathematical 
supremacy in this country, save perhaps his illustrious 
follower, the late Benjamin Peirce. Peirce was wont to 
call him his master in science and the father of American 
Geometry. 

To his Navigator more than to any other one source 
is due Boston’s great wealth, luxury, and maritime power ; 
and through his trans!ation of that immortal work of 
Laplace, the Mécanique Céleste, a stimulus, by no man 
surpassed, was given to astronomy in this country. 
Probably in such a recital the name of Laplace would 
have been called to the attention of the class for the first 
time. 

We have noticed that in our first coming, in our lessons, 
upon the name of Gauss that it brought up a vacant smile 
only, but no recognition from any quarter ; whereas, on 
inquiring, we have found that a large percentage of the 
class knew something of Beethoven. Now Gauss was not 
only one of the master-minds of the ages, but he was a 
comparatively modern man. We have seen a class elec- 
trified in a German university by the mere writing of his 


in the best possible condition to pass judgment on the 
full value of a series of problems, and to encourage elation, 
as it ought to be encouraged, on their successful solution, 
although they look so easy after they are done. This is 
the sovereign remedy. But through various devices 
we seek to keep up an interest, and win back waning 
courage. 

Problems of a practical nature are set, such as, “ Given 
the height of Mt. Teneriffe, and the distance its summit 
can be seen at sea, to find the diameter of the earth ” ; also 
those associated with the name of some old geometer as 
6 Galileo’s Theorem.” 

Rewards in the shape of credits are given for effort, 
with an extra twenty per cent. for successful effort. It is 
surprising what the stimulus of a promise of twenty per 
cent. extra credits to the victorious will do. The innate 
desire of man is to be classed among the successful. That 


name by the professor on the blackboard, at the close 
of the development of an elegant though intricate formula 
of which Gauss was the author. 

The simple reference had its value. No doubt the 
enthusiasm was intensified because Gauss was a German, 
but Bowditch and Peirce were Americans, and attention 
should be called to them from time to time, and a wish 
fixed in the hearts of the boys to know more of them, of 
their history and of their works. 

The utility and the esthetic value of geometry fill the 
world. Our railroads, our steamships, our inventions, 
our Brooklyn bridge, our Trinity, were possible only 


small amount indicates all the difference between success 


geometric curve, that of a Phidias, 


To this fact, and not the small dif- 


andle with| ference in the footing of the credit columns, we surmise, 


through Euclid. Greek sculpture, Greek architecture, the 
Dorie column, the Statue of Athene, the Parthenon, and 
all that wealth of art to which we pay such homage, with- 
out thought of its origin, were possible only through a 
mind matchless in its disciplined vigor to deal with the 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE-* 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


Plants, in many cases, have been named from individ- 
uals, and most of these derivations are very easily traced. 
Dahl-ia, Magnol-ia, Camell-ia (Kamel) require no explan- 
ation. If the derivation of Wistaria and of Fuchsia were 
remembered, the names of these flowers would be less 
frequently misspelled. 

The famous French artist, Claude Gelée (1600-1682), 
is generally known as Claude Lorraine, from his native 
province whose beautiful scenery he has immortalized. 
The “Claude Lorraine glass” is named for him. A cer. 
tain beautiful rose, often called the Lorraine, has been 
supposed to be named from him or from his country, 
but this name is a corruption of its original, La Reine, 
the Queen. Hence, some persons, wishing to preserve its 
true title, have called it ‘“‘ The French Queen.” 

The famous Charing Cross, in London, had its name 
from a similar corruption. It was one of thirteen crosses 
(three of which are now, or were very recently, in exist- 
ence), erected in memory of Eleanora of Castile, wife of 
Edward the First of England ; they marked the different 
halting-places of her funeral procession (at each of which 
religions rites were performed) from Hidely, the place of 
her death, to London, where she was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 1286. These crosses were all fine works of 
art. This, of especial cost and beauty, commanded, we 
are told, “an imposing view of the Abbey and Palace of 
Westminster.” It was thus almost in constant sight of 
the bereaved king, who tenderly called it the cross of 
“la chere Reine” (the dear Queen), a title corrupted 
by popular use into “Charing.” This cross fell a vie- 
tim to Protestant zeal, being demolished in 1647, by 
order of the House of Commons, as “ popish and super- 
stitious.”’ 

The Guillotine, so horribly prominent during the 
French Revolution, was brought into use from a merciful 
motive. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, born in 1738, edu- 
cated for the priesthood, afterward became a physician 
and practiced medicine and surgery in Paris. Elected in 
1789 a member of the National Convention, he devoted 
much attention to the better organization of the medical 
department. A man of gentle disposition and enthusias- 
tic in his profession, he advocated the adoption of decapi- 
tation as a mode of capital punishment, as less ignomin- 
ious than any other, and proposed the use of machinery 
as more effective and certain than that of the axe. The 
benevolent feeling which prompted this idea will be ap- 
preciated by any person familiar with the ghastly stories 
recorded in history of state executions. The machine 
recommended by Guillotin was first used in April, 1792. 
It was called for a time Louisette, and afterward Guil- 
lotine. During the terrible frenzy of the “reign of 
terror” the cruel fanatics gave it the name of “ La 
Sainte Guillotine.” Guillotin himself was imprisoned 
for a time, but escaped, though narrowly, the fate of so 
many of his friends, and died in Paris in 1814, the year 
of Napoleon’s banishment to Elba. 

The instrument, adopted at the instance of Guillotin, 
was not, as has been sometimes stated, invented by him- 
self, but one which, with some slight modifications, had 
been used in different ages and countries. One, con- 
structed on a similar principle, brought into Scotland in 
the sixteenth century by the Earl of Morton, was called 
the Maiden. Morton himself was one of its earliest vic- 
tims ; according to some authorities, the earliest. Hence 
an old Scots’ proverb, “ He who invented the Maiden, 
first handselled it,” applied to those who unwittingly 
work their own destruction. Perhaps it was this fact 
concerning the death of Morton which gave rise to the 
unfounded statement that Guillotin also died by the in- 
strument which he had introduced. After the death of 
Morton, it pleased many persons to give the Maiden the 
name of “The Widow.” This sort of brutal jesting has 
been in vogue in many ages. 

Among the cruel tortures which, though not legal, 
were yet practiced by the ministers of the law, was that 
of “the rack.” This instrument was popularly known as 
the Duke of Exeter’s Daughter, having been introduced 
into England by the Duke of Exeter, in the reign of the 
saintly Henry VI. The apprentice Jin Vin (in Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel) refused to confess his share in Nigel’s 


* Copyright, 1827. 
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escape, “ though they threatened,” he says, “ to make me 
hug the Duke of Exeter’s daughter.” Richie Moniplies, 
recently arrived from Scotland, answers: “And who is 
the? She must be an ill-favored piece if you’re so 
much afraid of her, and she come of such high kin.” 


DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION.* 


BY MRS. HORACE MANN. 


III. 

The first step to be taken is to fill up the abyss that 
separates the poor and the rich,—I mean the degraded 
poor, who have little in common with the rich but their 
common nature. Nothing fills the gap like human sym- 
pathy. We cannot love the degraded adult with that love 
that craves companionship, but we can love their innocent 
children, and gather them into our bosoms. Remove 
them a little while from their degraded surroundings, ap- 
peal to their innocent natures, and the common sentiments 
which these natures share with all other natures, and they 
will respond to such a degree that we can love them, and 
they can love us, and the infection of that love will abol- 
ish class jealousy and class hate, and the children will ed- 
ucate the parents who cannot educate them. This reflex 
action is so plainly seen by those who look for it where 
the kindergarten idea has been planted and taken good 
root, that there is no longer a question of its existence. 
That it will be fully appreciated we must not yet expect, 
but it is an entering wedge of reform, which it only re- 
quires faith and skill to widen, till it will bridge over the 
chasm of caste. 

Caste, which our government abolishes politically, is the 
deepest moral abyss that separates human beings. Edu- 
cation is the only thing that can abolish it morally, and it 
must be education, that is development, and not mere ac- 
quisition, which does not educate, but may add power to evil 
as well as to good. Knowledge is always power, but it is 
not always beneficent power. It is a well-known fact that 
some of the greatest criminals in society have been men 
of ability and knowledge. These, divorced from con- 
science, made them only the more powerful for evil. The 
kindergarten idea is to relate the child to God through 
nature, and from the very first to remand it to conscience 
as its guide in conduct. Put the right idea into the child 
with all the skill at your command, and its savagery will 
soon disappear before that light; give it an assured feel- 
ing of heavenly care and protection, and it will understand 
how to do good to others, even without appealing to the 
Golden Rule, which, if precaution is not taken, may be- 
come aselfishrule. Its inculeation will give the intellectual 
reason for doing right to others, but if love is not invoked 
at the same time, “to do to others as you would have 
them do to you” may be only a matter of expediency. 
It is a perfectly legitimate use of the intellect to invoke it 
for social purposes. We would not be too fastidious, for 
it is often necessary to call in its aid so far before the love 
motive can be addressed, but selfishness is hydra-headed, 
and must be guarded against even there. 

The kindergarten system is now widely adopted by in- 
telligent educators, and has already modified education in 
many places beyond the proper age for its exclusive use. 
But popularly many objections are advanced against it. 
This arises from ignorance of its true scope and signifi- 
cance, and the prejudice will gradually fade away. 

The uneducated look upon reading and writing as educa- 
There is an age when these become practically indis- 
We can 


THE NEW 


tion. 
pensable, but they do not in themselves educate. 
conceive of very profound education without them ; for a 
living teacher, with nature as an aid and instrument, could 
develop in a child the faculties of observation, atten- 
tion, comparison, judgment, without any use of books. 
His experiments with nature may give him a great deal of 
knowledge, useful and available in life, and the more so 
because he learns them practically ; he may learn many 
sciences after his observing faculties have been cultivated 
by the exercises that Froebel thought out and organized ; 
he may learn botany, mineralogy, geology, physics, in 
this way, always supposing his teacher competent to guide 
him. The earth may be described in its totality by the 
aid of so much of it as comes under the observation of 
the pupil, and its history, physical and political, made 
known to him. His obseryation of the heavens may be 
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the nucleus which shall be the occasion of his learning 
those laws of nature exemplified by the position of the 
earth and other planets in relation to the sun, and of the 
suns to their systems. The plastic arts may be learned by 
intelligent manipulation of plastic substances, and music 
and color and drawing give him the elements of the other 
fine arts. All this could be done on a desert island by 
the adequate teacher and intelligent pupil, so that reading 
and writing are not education ; they are simply its in- 
struments, though most potent ones. 

Mathematics are at the basis of the intellectual instrue- 
tion of the kindergarten, offered as material for intuitive 
conception, not explained by technical words and _ proc- 
esses, but made known in delightful constructive plays, 
in which the children are conscious only of amusement, 
while they are imbibing scientifie principles. And this 
is fitting, for “ God geometrizes,” as the insight of genius 
has expressed it, and can be thus traced better than in 
any other demonstration of Himself but that of love. 
The science of numbers grows out of the geometric plays 
with cubes, and with its aid the square root and the cube 
root may easily be made intelligible to the child, for he 
can soon be taught to make squares and cubes of all sizes 
by combining his blocks. Parallels, perpendicular lines, 
angles, and their relations to the circle, follow inevitably, 
and by drawing the children soon learn to represent them 
on their slates. The pleasure of making and drawing 
symmetrical forms is inexhaustible, and is soon demon- 
strated by inventions of forms of beauty whose underlying 
principle is mathematical. But care must be taken not 
to load the mind with definitions and rules. Young kin- 
dergartners, whose mathematical knowledge is at best 
very limited, must be carefully trained in this respect, for 
they do not easily understand the philosophy of it, and 
thus expose the system to be misjudged by the physicians 
who know better of what the little brain is yet capable 
without injury. The kindergartner must crucify her 
worldly ambition. She is not to work for her own glory ; 
if she does, she has missed her vocation, and is unworthy 
of this holy work. 

The occupation of paper folding is another form in 
which mathematical truth can be made into means of in- 
tuitive knowledge. All the occupations of the kinder- 
garten, indeed, have similar relations, notably the pea- 
work which teaches perspective by the skeleton forms 
of mathematical solids. The manipulation of this oc- 
cupation is difficult, and should be deferred to the 
very last of the course, but the embroidery and the 
paper cutting also give it, and more easily. If kin- 
dergartners will confine themselves to making children 
see things with their own eyes, and judge and compare 
them with their own minds, without any attempts at ab- 
stractions, they will gradually see them generalize for 
themselves, even in words ; they do it still earlier without 
words, by the combinations they make of items of intu- 
ition. When they can readily generalize in words, they 
are ready to leave the kindergarten for a second stage of 
instruction. Froebel left additional apparatus for the in- 
termediate class which he proposed, by which the children 
could carry their mathematical intuitions into crystallog- 
raphy with as much ease as they at first discriminated 
the ball, cube, and cylinder. The main principle of the 
intermediate class, as well as the kindergarten, is to study 
all science in nature rather than in books, and with the 
objects to look at and handle.* The faculties are thus 
prepared to take hold of self-education with the help of 
books, as soon as there is sufficient maturity, and no ed- 
ucation is complete but self-education. We do not think 
that progress once entered upon is arrested; by self- 
education it is perpetuated, and society is released from 
its surveillance over the education of man when he is pre- 
pared to assume the responsibility of it himself. 


*In Miss Garland’s establishment. 52 Chestnut street, Boston, four 
distinct grades are taught in different rooms by well-qualified teach- 
ers, and no drones come out of such classes, who have dwelt the due 
time in each stage. All is action and development, and not mere ac- 


quisition. 


— Education is the knowledge of how to use the whole of one’s 
self. Men are often like knives with many blades, they know 
how to open one and only one, all the rest are buried in the 
handle, and they are no better than they would have been 
if they had been made with but one blade. Many men use but 
one or two faculties out of the score with which they are endowed. 
A man is educated who knows how to make a tool of every fac- 
ulty,—how to open it, how to keep it sharp, and how to apply it 
to all practical purposes,—Henry Ward Beecher, . 
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EDUCATION, RELIGION, AND LABOR REFORM. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.) 
New YorK City, May 5, 1887. 
The Board of Education had rather a lively meeting yesterday 
afternoon over a resolution condemning a bill now before the leg- 
islature which provides that money from the school fund shall be 
given to the Roman Catholic Protectory of thiscity, which is much 


in need of funds, and has been trying vigorously to raise them by 
personal application, ‘* benefit’’ entertainments, etc., for some 
time. But some of the Board are very indignant that any appro- 
priation should have been asked from the public school fand. 
The feeling was strong both for and against the resolutions, 
and a good deal of excitement was shown in the discussions. After 
repeated efforts to lay them aside they were adopted, and will be 
presented at once to the legislature. They *‘ oppose any scheme or 
attempt to divert the school fund, or any portion of it, to the sup- 
port of any institution in which sectarian dogmas are taught ’’ ; they 
**demand the unqualified maintenance of the public school system 
and its support by equal taxation, and insist that the school fund 
and its revenues be preserved inviolate’’; and they “ request the 
members of the State Legislature to oppose and defeat any bill 
making sectarian appropriations, and every project for a sectarian 
diversion or perversion of the school fund of the state.’’ 

The question of reducing the salaries of teachers whose classes 
fall below a certain average, does not yet rest much éasier with 
some of the commissioners than with the unfortunate teachers 
themselves, and Miss Dodge passed in a resolution yesterday ask- 
ing to have the matter referred to the Committee on Teachers, 
which was done. 

* 


It is a long time since we have had a more marked Sanday in 
our ca'endar than that of this week. Firstly, there was an unwonted 
stillness through the upper portions of the town,—a ‘‘ can’t do it, 
you know,”’ air about the shops that used to keep ajar, as it were, 
all dav; and all the restaurants and hotels bore themselves in a 
forbidden and somewhat injured attitude, since they could not bring 
forth anything stronger than coffee to drink. ‘‘ People seem to 
think,’’ said Mavor Hewitt, ‘‘ that we are only making a spasmodic 
raid on liquor selling on Sunday, but they are mistaken. It is not 
a temporary enforcement of the law, but a permanent one. It will 
be kept up for the remainder of the year. I presume our action 
will send a good many of vs into political retirement, but we must 
enforce the laws as we find them. I would be very glad to have 
the Legislature modify the excise laws, bar since it shows no dispo- 
sition to do so, we shall have to enforce the law as we find it,’’ 
The Hotel Keepers’ Association has taken steps toward securing, 
if possible, some modification of the law as it now stands, forbidding 
any one to sell or give away any intoxicating liquors or wines on 
Sunday; and, doubtless, the modification will be necessary, but it’s 
a matter for congratulation to all lovers of good order that some- 
thing has come to put a check on the way things were going, and 
we are proud of having a mayor who really believes it his duty to 
enforce the laws, even as they stand. It is a long time since this 
city has had the Sabbath quiet and good order that has been notice- 
able since Mayor Hewitt took his place. 
* + 

A noticeable church event of last Sunday was the ordination of 
Miss Forneret into the ancient order of Deaconess, at St. George’s 
Church. . Bishop Potter gave the sermon of the morning, and in 
the course of it said: ‘* This office, which existed in the early 
Church, has long been an unused force,—I had almost said a Jost 
vower of the Church, and has been too long neglected. . . . I bless 
God that, in His Providence, he has called at least one sister to be 
deaconess. . . . Pray that he will put it into the hearts of other 
women to follow her example. May God prosper this wise and 
timely beginning! ”’ 
* 

Probably one of the largest gatherings at any place in the city, 
on Sunday evening, was in Chickering, whither a great and enthusi- 


astic audience was drawn by the announcement that ITenry George 
and Dr. McGlynn would address the meeting of the Anti-Poverty 
Society. This is a land and labor organization, of which Dr. 
McGlynn is president, and Mr. George is vice-president. Father 
McGlynn was the speaker of the evening, and took nearly two 
hours to explain his position just now, his sentiments on the poverty 
and labor problems of the day, and the aims of this society, which 
all the people in the hall were invited to pay an initiation fee to 
join. It will hold weekly meetings for the present, and will soon 
go into some sort of effective work for the relief of poverty, which 
in time it aims to abolish entirely, and with it all the crime and vice 
it causes. Several speeches were made by different men, and reso- 
lutions were passed on the co€rcion movement in Ireland, and the 
labor problems of the day in this country; condemnation was pro- 
nounced on the enforcement of the so-called amusement law, which 
forbids the selling of beer at places of amusement, and several in- 
dividuals gave their views on such subjects as land-holding, Jiberal- 
ism, the Anarchists, and Nihilism. ll. A. S. 


LILACS. 


Over the blossoming hedges 
Heavy with all perfumes, 

Sweetly to-day there floateth 
The breath of the lilac plumes. 


Dear is the deepening fragrance, 
Subtly the sense it thralls, 

And full of a sweet suggestion 
Across my heart it falls. 


The odor bears me backward 
To the heart of another May, 
When the snowy sprays were tossing 
In the air of a fateful day,— 


A day when a purple splendor 
Came flooding a narrow life, 

And the pomp of life’s royal pageant 
Displaced its ealm with strife. 

Never the breath of the lilacs 
Comes with the apple blooms, 

But the day of Fate comes with it, 
And the old time's deep perfumes. 

* * * * 

And even in the hush of night 
The old time with me seems, 

And lilac breath and apple bloom 
Are with me in my dreams. 


~~ Hattie Tyng Griswold, in Brooklyn Magazine, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Gevius is absolute concentration. Coneentration 


crowns hard, continuous labor with success. 

Ove of the modern ideas is that pupils from the lowest 
years are taught to recite to the elass and not to the 
teacher, to seek the look of approval from classmates and 
not from the teacher. 

Iv is a Chicago idea, we think, at least it is universal 
there, the drawing of maps of the eity, in its entirety, 
each natural section by itself, with all public works and 
buildings, and the home section with every street and 
place of any public interest. 

Ir is quite noticeable that a large number of teachers 
all over the country have ceased to seek quietness in the 
movements of the children ; emphasizing, rather, prompt, 
quick movements. As a matter of fact, there is little 
more noise and no more disturbance than under the old- 
time. tip-toe method. 


ILLUMINATED COMPOSITIONS. 


We have seen some new and admirable work in com- 
position writin, after the style of the ordinary illustrated 
newspaper or mugazine article. For example, in a com- 
position upon Tea, the pupil rans in with much art a 
small pieture of a tea-leaf, elsewhere a tea plant, farther 
on a man picking the leaves, ete. In almost every sub- 
ject the children find some illustration to draw in by way 
of variety. Instead of hesitating to do it, they like it all 
the better, and are as much more interested as their com- 
positions are more inviting. 


GRAPHIC PHYSLOLOGY. 


The ease with which the modern pupil handles the 
erayon and pencil is admirably illustrated by the work in 
physiology. In the modern school, especially in the 
West, every pupil draws with ease any portion of the hu- 
man body, notably the various vital organs, in such a 
way as to illustrate the functions. We brought with us 
from Chicago large cards, with drawings about a foot 
square, that are highly artistic as well as useful. Every 
child in the elass, the third from the graduating, in the 
grammar school, had made one of these charts. 

The manikin charts, made by the pupils in two differ- 
In the Franklin School 


every child in the class below the graduating makes one 


ent schools, were a wonder. 
of these about twelve by eighteen inches. It is in peneil, 
but every organ is so placed, and each piece of card is so 
hinged as to open up one view and one organ after the 
In the Keith School, 


however, in the same grade, this is done with life-like 


other with startling life-likeness. 


colors, making a perfect miniature representative — of 
Yaggy’s Chart. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XIL)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 

As we have been observing the appearance of stars 90° 
from Polaris, at several positions of observation between 
Polaris and the equator, it seems advisable to try to see 
how other stars would appear at various positions of the 
observer. 

“We remember how all stars appeared to us when 
we were standing at the north pole?” 

“Yes; they all seemed to revolve in planes parallel to 
the equator, which was at our horizon.” 

“Very good. Now let us see if you can tell me how a 
star 20° north latitude appeared at that time ? ” 

“Tt seemed to move around in the sky on a circle 20° 
above our horizon.” 

“ That is very sasy to understand. But now let me see 
if you can tell me how the same star would appear if we 
were to observe it here in Boston, 424° north latitude ?” 

“ We could tell if you would point it out to us, because 
we could then observe enough of its orbit to enable us to 
determine the rest of it.” 


But will you tell me how you expect me t 
“T think we can find it because we know where the 


o findthe star 


equator is.” 

“ How will that help you to find the star ¢ 

“T think you said the star we are to find is 20" north 
latitude, that is 20° north of the equator.” 

* Right. Now, you all think just where the equator 
is. Think how much of its orbit we have seen outlined 
on the sky by the sun, and then you can easily recall its 


entire position.” 


| 


“All ready. Now tell me how far the equator comes 
above our southern horizon.” 

* The equator comes 474° above our southern horizon.’ 
** How far below our northern horizon does the equa- 


tor extend 

“The equator extends 474° below our northern 
horizon.” 

‘* Now let us find our star, 20° north latitude. Who 
can tell me where it is?” 

“The star is 20° north latitude, so it must be 20° 
higher above our southern horizon than the equator. As 
the equator is 474° above, the star must be 47$° + 20°, 
or 674° above our southern horizon.” 

* Good. Now see if you can tell me its distance below 
our northern horizon when it sets.” 

“Tt must be 674° below our northern horizon.” 

** Look out! 
How did you get your answer ?” 


You may make a mistake if you are not 
careful. 
* The equator is 474° above our southern horizon and 
474° below our northern horizon; so if the star is 674° 
above our southern horizon, it must be 674° below our 
northern horizon.” 

“How many agree with M?” [Only a few. | 

* Well, B, will you tell me why you differ with M?” 

“ Tf the star is 20° north latitude, it must be 20° above 
the equator at every part of its orbit; it cannot, there- 
fore, sink 674° below our northern horizon.” 

“Why not?” 

* The equator is only 474° below the northern horizon, 
and the star is 20° above the equator,—that is 20° nearer 
the north pole ; so the star must be 474° — 20°, or 274° 
below our northern horizon.” 

“ Right. If we remember that all stars move in their 
orbits in circles parallel to the equator, we shall have little 
difficulty. We need to remember, then, that the observ- 
ers only change their positions.” 

“What facts about the rising and setting of this star 
have you learned 7” 

“We have learned that it rises north of east, and 
moves toward the south until it comes to the highest point 
in its orbit on our meridian. It is then 224° from our 
zenith, and 674° above our horizon. After crossing the 
meridian it moves toward the west, gradually sinking 
toward the horizon, and sets north of west.” 

‘We will hereafter use three new words in our talks 
about the heavenly bodies. They are the words superior, 
inferior, and culmination. How many have heard the 
words before 7” 

“We have heard the words superior and inferior, but 
we don’t know the other word.” 


“Tam glad you have learned to observe when you can. 


* Copyright, 18&6, 


* I will be your dictionary this time, and tell you the 


meaning of culmination. Whenever a heavenly body 


crosses a meridian of any place it is said to culminate. | 


We have seen the upper or superior culmination of the 
sun many times. Whenever we have taken the shadow of 
the stick at noon, we have seen the sun at its superior 
culmination. Do you think you can now tell, from your 
knowledge of the words superior and inferior, what we 
mean by inferior culmination ?” 

“] think it means the path of the sun across the merid- 
ian at midnight.” 

That ansavers very well for the inferior culmination 
of the sun. Can you not give a general definition of in- 
ferior culmination 

+ The passage of a heavenly body across the meridian 
at the lowest point in its orbit is ealled its inferior cul- 
mination.” 

* Hereafter we shall use the expressions superior cul- 
mination and inferior culmination in speaking of these 


facts.” 
—__ 


WAND GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS.* 
Part J. 
Each girl has half-inch rod, eighteen inches 
long, and upon special occasions, as the one on which 
we witnessed the exercise in the Franklin School, a 


bowed ribbon ornaments the wand in the center, no two 
of the shades being the same. ‘These rods are inexpen- 
sive. being similar to the handles of the little flags so 
common on Fourth of July. They are light weight, so 
that no effort is required to raise them. Their use, how- 


| ever. necessitates the utmost care and precision of move 


ment because of the ease of detecting errors in angles or 
in vacillation of action. 

It is not an easy thing to indicate the movements in 
gymnastic exercises, without more elaborate diagrams 
than we can here use, but the skillful teacher will readily 
see what the exercises are and how they may be varied. 
It is not awkward to have the left hand free while the 
right carries the wand. 

The left hand is always at the side easily, unless some 
action is specified. 

FIRST MOVEMENT’. 

Position.—Wand held at right side, hand near middle, 
wand horizontal, knuckles to the body. 

Exercise A.—(1) Carry right hand, knuckles down, 
out and up to the side to the horizontal ; (2) return; (3) 
same as (1). Continue for 8 counts. 

Evercise B.—Same with left hand (without wand, of 
course ). 

Evercise C.—Alternate A and B, for 16 counts. 

Evercise D.—Right hand as in A (1); (2) right hand 
as in A (2), left hand going out and up at the same time ; 
(3) left hand down and right hand up. Continue for 16 
counts. The beauty and virtue of this exercise is quick, 
prompt, uniform action, and absolute restat each position. 
One half the time the wand should be absolutely at rest ; 
i. ¢., vesting in position as long as the movement requires. 
If there be music, it is well to have a note for the move- 
ment and one for the rest. 

Exercise E.—Both hands out and up at a time, com- 
bining A and B for 8 counts. 


SECOND MOVEMENT. 


Position.—As in first movement. 

Exercise A.—(1) Carry right hand forward and up to 
horizontal ; (2) Return to the side. Continue 8 counts. 

B, C, D, E.—After the same general plan as in the 
First Movement. 

THIRD MOVEMENT. 

Position.—As in First Movement. 

Exercise AA—(1) Carry the right hand out and up to 
the side, to the horizontal ; (2) carry it up to the perpen- 
dicular, above the head ; (3) return to horizontal ; (4) re- 
turn to side. Continue for 16 counts. 

B.—Same with left hand. 

C.—Alternate A and B. 

D.—(1) Carry right hand to the horizontal, and hold 
it; (2) carry left to horizontal without moving right, and 
hold it; (3) carry right hand to perpendicular, while the 
left remains at the horizontal; carry left to perpendicular 
while the right remains there ; bring right to the horizon- 
tal at the side, ete. 

E.—While the right hand goes from the horizontal to 
the perpendicular the left should come up to the horizon- 


* Based on an exercise w 
itnessed at the Franklin School, Boston, 
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tal, and while the right returns to the horizontal the left 
should go up to the perpendicular. The left hand follows 
the right round for 16 counts. As much time should be 
given to rest as to action. 


F.—Both hands together. 


FOURTH MOVEMENT. 


Same as the Third, except that the movement is for- 
ward in place of sidewise. 


FIFTH MOVEMENT. 
Position.—Wand in front of the body, horizontal, arms 
down, each hand at the end. 
Exercise A.—(1) Carry wand with both hands forward 
and up to an angle of 45°; (2) return. Continue for 8 
counts. 


B.—Same as in A, except that it is carried to the hori- 
zontal. 
C.—Same as in A except that it is carried up to an 


angle of 135°, midway between the horizontal and 
perpendicular. 

D.—Same as in A, except that it is carried to the per- 
pendicular. 

£.—Carry it up by counts, resting carefully each time: 
(1) to angle of 45°; (2) to horizontal; (3) to angle of 
135° ; (4) till the arms are perpendicular ; (5) return to 
angle of 135°; (6) to horizontal; (7) to angle of 45°; 
to position. Repeat. 

F.—(1) To 45°; (2) return; (3) to horizontal; (4) 
return; (5) to angle of 135°; (6) return; (7) till arms 
are perpendicular ; (8) return. Repeat. 


THE ROUND TRIP TO ROME. 


The hints on this subject in the JOURNAL, for April 2%, are 
sensible and practical, but two heads are better than one, as the old 
saw puts it, and a few criticisms from another traveler, who has 
made nine trips to Europe, may be useful to some of your readers. 

For myself, I should on no.account take second eabin by any 
line, unless possibly the French from New York to Havre. The 
rooms and fare are good enough, buat it is not pleasant to be re- 
stricted to a certain part of the ship, and sometimes the company 
in the second cabin is not agreeable. It would be better to take a 
return ticket by either the Anchor or State Line. This can be got 
for $65 or $75, with probably some discount for a party. 

The run in Ireland, proposed by Mr. Newton, is not worth the 
cost. If one lands at Queenstown, he should not miss going to the 
Lakes of Killarney (by rail from Mallow Junction and back to 
same point, en route for Dublin), which will add very little to the 
expense. There are good, second-class hotels at Killarney. 

Gving by the Anchor ships, land at Moville in Ireland, visit the 
Giant's Causeway, and then go to Dablin. This is as good in its 
way as the Killarney trip in the south of Ireland. The State Line 
ships do not touch at Ireland on the outward passage, but they send 
passengers from Glasgow to Belfast without extra charge. 

I have tried both the Anchor and State lines to Glasgow and 
found them perfectly satisfactory. They have reduced their rates 
solely on account of the competition of the new fast ships to Liv- 
erpool. 

Ona so short a trip as this, however, I should omit Ireland, of 
which one gets a sufficient glimpse when the ships touch there. 
The State Line vessels on the return stop at Larne for some hours 
or all day in some cases, and one can go on shore, with perhaps a 
run by rail to Belfast (twenty miles) and back. 

From Glasgow take the route by way of Loch Lomond, Loch 
Katrine, and the Trosachs (the Walter Scott conntry) to Edin- 
burgh. This can be done in a day, leaving Glasgow at 7.40 a. m. 
and reaching Edinburgh at about 10 p. m., before dark in the 
long, summer days in Scotland. This allows for a stay of several 
hours at Stirling, which is one of the golden points in Europe. 

A complete day will suffice for a hurried view of Edinburgh, and 
half a day for Abbotsford and Melrose. Thence one should go to 
London, either by way of Carlisle, Chester, Stratford on-Avon, 
etc., or by way of Newcastle and York. Cambridge can be taken 
on the way, if time permits. 

I cannot understand the hurrying to Italy in # summer trip. 
There is little to choose between June and August for Rome and 
Naples. If one cannot wait till September, he may as well leave 
Italy to the latter part of the continental tour. At any rate, one 
should never come down the Rhine, and it is a mistake to take the 
cars from Coblentz to Cologne, though they may well enough be 
left at Bonn, where the scenery really ends. But, if you wish to 
appreciate the beauties of the Rhine, go up the river before visit- 
ing Switzerland. Hills of a thousand or fifteen hundred feet are 
beautiful, if not grand, to one coming from Holland or Belgium, 
but they are contemptible after you have been looking at snowy 
peaks fifteen thousand feet high. I once happened to come down 
the Rhine, as a matter of convenience, and could hardly believe it 
was the same stream which I had enjoyed so much in going up 
three or four times, on former tours. In the trip up I should take 
the steamer at Cologne (the fast boat at 8.45 a. m ) and leave it at 
Bingen at 7.00 p. m., instead of going on to Mainz after dark. 
From Bingen one can go to Strasburg and Bile by direct rail a 
little quicker and cheaper than from Mainz. If he is going to 
Heidelberg and to Switzerland by the Black Forest route (by far 
the most picturesque approach to the country), he will pass through 


Mainz, but will lose no time, as he can connect in the morning 
with the earliest express trains from Mainz. The Black Forest 
route can be taken from Strasburg as well as from Heidelberg. 
From Switzerland (on which land I will not delay to give any 
hints) go into Italy by the St. Gothard road from Lucerne,—ex- 
press train at 10 a.m. Stop at Lugano (4.45 p. m.) and spend a 
day at least among the Italian lakes, on the way to Milan. The 
Sutehel Guide to Europe gives some excellent hints on this part of 
the route, as well as on all others. 

The best arrangement of the Italian tour for effect is as fol- 
lows: Milan, Verona (stop over a train at least, if possible), Ven- 
ice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Rome (making one’s main visit on 
the return from Naples), Pisa, Genoa, Turin; thence to Paris by 
the Mt. Cenis route in twenty hours. 

The day boat by the Dieppe and Newhaven route is to be pre- 
ferred in returning to England from Paris. The scenery of Nor- 
mandy is worth seeing, and the Channel passage is pleasanter by 
day than by night. Spend a day at Rouen between Paris and 
Dieppe. There is no more interesting city in France, except the 
capital, than Rouen. ‘The tickets from Paris allow the stop there 
without extra charge. 

The hurried tourist should not load himself with a fall set of 
Baedeker's Guides, admirable asthey are. He should study them, 
if possible, before he starts and after he gets home, but for his 
hand-bag or pocket on the way he will find the ‘* Satchel Guide ”’ 
mentioned above (published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , at $1.50) 
a sufficient vade mecum. This book is, moreover, to be particu- 
larly commended to the thrifty traveler, as it is the only one that 
makes it a point to explain how to save money in every way on the 
journe . 

The Pocket Guide to Europe (31.50), published by Cassell & 
Co., is excellent for its compactness, but lacks this feature of the 
** Satchel Guide.’ It covers the whole of Europe,—Spain, Ras- 
sia, Norway, Sweden, ete., whilethe ‘* Satchel Guide ’’ limits itself 
to the usual haunts of the summer tourist,—the British Isles, Bel- 
gium, and ITolland, the Rhine and Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France. 

Lay out your route day by day in advance, like the itineraries of 
a Raymond or Cook party, and stick to it. With the aid of the 
**Satchel Gaide’’ you can do this before leaving home. Do not 
trust to arranging your route as you go along, or you will regret it. 

PEREGRINUS. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


The last month has seen many newly-licensed medicine men issue, 
with neat-looking diplomas under their arms, from the doors of 
Chicago's public halls. In music halls and theatres learned doctors 
in cap and gown have recited the barbarous Latin lingo conferring 
upon five or six hundred young men the right to prescribe for the 
sick what, perhaps, will neither kill nor eure them. But no med- 
ical college graduation has been more unpretentious or less uninter- 
esting than that held April 4 in the Grand Opera House. 

It was woman’sday. The school was ‘‘ The Woman’s Medical Col- 


lege of Chicago.’? The male portion of the faculty, in their long 
gowns, only needed knitting work to deceive the ordinary layman as 
to theirsex. The minister who performed the priestly functions was 
the Rev. Florence Ka)lock, and the class of freshly dubbed M. D.’s 
was made up of twenty-six remarkably intelligent, clear eyed, 
apparently clear-brained and wholesome young women. That the 
class was by no means devoid of intellectual strength was made ap- 
parent by the fact that one among a large number of candidates, 
Miss Rachel Hickey, in a competitive examination, carried off the 
prize of appointment as one of six ** infernes’’ in the Cook County 
Hospital. This same Miss Hickey, as the representative of her 
vlas3, showed poor taste in the selection, but admirable skill and 
judgment in the treatment of the subject of her thes's, which was. 
in substanee, *‘ A Justification of a Professional Traiving in Medi- 
cine for Women.”’ 

That aristocratic, conservative, and sleepy body known as the 
‘* Chicago Institute of Education’’ has recently held its annual 
business meeting, and, with a wonderful unanimity, only excelled 
by their drowsy indifference, has rcélected their old officers. It 
seems a pity that a body of Chicago’s best teachers, with the master 
mind of George Howland at the head, and numbering among its offi- 
vers such bright and progressive teachers as Superintendents Bright 
ind Pine and Mrs. Young, should, month afier month, listen with 
hardly concealed listlessness to excellent’ papers by brainy men and 
women and then go home without any of that brisk and stirring 
diseussion which might add potential energy, and infuse vitality 
into our professional intercourse. 

The Cook County meetings, with their lively discussions, often 
ifford a striking contrast to the dignified proceedings of the ** In- 
stituate’’? ; and yet one frequently goes away from the county 
meeting with the feeling that the size of the audience and the lack 
of time,—only ninety minutes a monuth,—are sad drawbacks to av 
ntire realization of the possible benefits of educational gatherings. 
The last association meeting was enlivened and improved by two 
innovations. One was in the line of music. Mrs. Foster, of the 
Lewis School, Englewood, brought her seventh and eighth grade 
voys and girls down as a chorus. They sang several pieces, among 
them Mendelssohn’s ‘* The Lord is Mindful of His Own,’’ ia excel- 
lent time and taste. The other new feature was a paper, which 
was only in part a paper, but was an informal though strong talk 
on ‘Spring Studies in Nature.’’ This was illustrated by speci- 
mens aud drawings, and, best of all, by a printed outline of the 
subject-matter distributed to every person in the audience. Mrs. 
Straight,—the widow of the lamented H. H. Straight,—won much 
praise for the excellence of her matter and the delightful simplicity 
of her manner. The whole topic is of so much importance that the 
next meeting of the Association is to be devoted to a discussion of 
Mrs. Straight’s paper and methods. 

The High School Teachers’ Association of northern I)linois met 
in Hyde Park last month. - A day was devoted to a visitation and 
criticism of the Hyde Park High School, and the evening of Friday 


sion of two able articles, one by J. H. Claflin, of the Chicago West 
Division High, upon ‘‘ Civics’’; the other by A. F. Nightingale, 
principal of the Lake View Township High School, upon ‘* Latin : 
{ts Place, and Methods of Teaching it.’’ There were about fifty 
teachers in attendance, although ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,—whoever that repre- 
hensible trinity of anknown quantities may be, —in the Ii/ino/s 
Journal, states that there were but fifteen ortwenty. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, the next place of meeting fixed as 
Princeton, and the society adj »urned with the conviction that the 
sessions had been both profitable and enjoyable. 

Preparations are rapidly approaching completion for the greatest 


educational gathering of the world, Chicago will receive all comers - 
with a typical Western cordiality. W. UU. R. 


and morning of Saturday were occupied in the reading and discus- | | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGIIT.” 


Mr, Editor :—Since the beginning of created matter it has been 
easier to criticise, or even ridicule, than to bring life into being or 


| develop a new system. No doubt many an indignation meeting and 


council of war has been held in schoolroom or principal's office 
since the “‘ April Foot’? day, when Mark Twaiu’s ‘* English as 
She is Taught ’’ was laid before the gentle reader. The evident 
gusto with which the article was written, and the unhesitating and 
irrational approval which it will receive from that lerge public 
who are to be reckoned as laymen to the teacher's profession, are 
sufficient ground for a formal protest. 

It is as absurd to publish in collected form a number of mistakes, — 
truly funny as many of them are, —mistakes which might be 
matched by any teacher of fifteen years’ experience, under the title 
** English as She is Taught,’’ as it would be to issue a detailed ac- 
count of several railway mishaps caused by circumstances unfor- 
seen and which, therefore, could not be prevented, under the head- 
ing ‘* Railroads as They are Run.’’ An experienced teacher, asso- 
ciated with the writer, suggests *‘ English as She is Caughr,’’ as a 
much more appropriate name for Mr. Clemens’ effort. As Ma- 
eaulay would say, ‘‘ every schoolboy knows’’ that however plain 
the explanation and however easy the successive steps of advance 
in new fields of study, the knowledge is at first in an undigested 
and therefore unassimilated condition, and the results of the earli- 
est, and possibly even the last, written examination are often far 
from satisfactory to either teacher or pupils. And, furthermore, 
every teacher knows, what all the world besides might if it would 
stop to think, that the Good Lord, in His infinite wisdom, has not 
seen fit to endow all boys and girls with an equal sunply of brains, 
—has not, in fact, created all men equal, Thomas Jcfferson to the 
contrary. 

Seholars are often, as one not a thonsand miles from Chicago re- 
cently said in a written exercise, translating ‘‘ud discendum propensi,”’ 
inclined against learning; and such pupils are not only likely to 
write themselves down as fools in their studies, but to do worse 
things than murder Homer, Virgil, and Wa!t-r Scott. Bot boys who 
are not sure whether ‘‘ these poems | umer’s Essays, Virg:/, The 
«Eneid, and Paradise Lost] were written by Homer or another 
man of the same name,’’ do not fairly represent the public sebvol 
any more than Elijah Pogram does the average American patriot. 
It does not appear that Mrs. Partington was educated in the publie 
re and I believe that Mrs. Malaprop is not even American by 

irth, 

The characteristic likeness of the answers quoted in Mark Twain's 
article is due to a simple psychological cause: Mind is alike iu all 
men, the differences being mainly those of development, not of 
native character, and the same subjects taught by much the same 
methods must affect different minds in markedly similar ways. 

The position of the editor of the Century, that ‘‘ we know too 
little of thoroughness,’’ is granted without argument, but L claim 
that ‘* English as She is ‘laught”’ is a non sequitur. That our 
schools are not all that could be desired is acknowledged, and by 
none more frankly than the teacher; it is not true, as many writers 
would have us believe, that no thorough training is given, that no 
good results,—lives ennobled, minds broadened and strengthened, 
tastes elevated, boys and girls fitted for manhood and womanhood, 
—are attained. ‘There is no department of business or government, 
no professiqn or trade, that does not owe a mighty debt to the pub- 
lic schools of America. We truly need *‘ trained and enthusiastic 
teachers ’’; they are coming, and will continue to come, in answer 
to au intelligent call from the people for them. 

Many things are taught in the schools, but not more, perhaps, 
than the pupil may know thoroughly under proper instruction, nor 
more than may be of use to most of those who complete the full 
course from the primary through the high school. 

The serene and purifyiog influence emanating from master and 
pupilsin Mr, Cuble’s beautifully artistic sketch of **Grande Pointe ”’ 
more nearly reflects the influence of the American public schools 
than the absurd extracts from examination papers strung together 
by Mark Twain. 

Hyde Park, Ili., May 10, 1887. W. BH. RAY. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


The name Itasca, given to the source of the Mississippi, was 
coined for the occasion by Schooleraft from the Latin verITAs 
CAput, the true source. 

The word te/pherage was coined by the late Prof. Fleeming 
Jenkin to designate a system of moving vebicles by electricity, the 
vehicles being under the control of station agents. 

Handsome implies training in the person or thing of whose beauty 
we speak, It never refers to the highest degree of beauty, and yet 
it applies to beauty ona large scale; ¢., asmall animal, an infant, 
ora slight person, is never handsome. 


Civility is something less than politeness or courtesy, applying 
only to the dving of that which is absolutely necessary. It is a 
credit to a servant to be spoken of as civil, buc it is a doubtful eum- 
pliment to one in a position of influence. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fifty-five milion cans were used in this country last year for 
canning tomatoes, and as many as 200,000,000 cans were used for 
other vegetables. 


A bar of iron worth five dollars, worked into horse-shoes, is worth 
ten dollars and fifty cents; made into needles, it is worth three 
hundred and fifty-five dollars; made into penknife-blades, it is 
worth three thousand two hundred and eighty-five dollars; made 
into balance-springs of watches, it is worth two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The public land is not all gone yet. There are still 9,000,000 
acres in Colorado, 12,000,000 in Arizona, 30,000,000 in California, 
49,000,000 in Dakota, 7,000,000 in Florida, 44,000,000 in Idahe, 
7,000,000 in Minnesota, 41,000,000 in Utah, 20,000,000 in Wash- 
ington, and millions of acres in other states and territories, while 
Alaska has fertile fields that have hardly been touched. 
Coloring of Birds and Insects.—Dr. Wallace, the eminent. En 
glish evolutionist, states that, in the distribution of color among 
birds and insects, those most liable to be attacked are less showy 
and attractive. Among birds, when the coloring of the male and 
female differs, that of the latter is always dull, she being more 
likely to be attacked when on the nest or caring for her young. 
Lut, when the nests are in retired spots, or in hollow trees, the 
plumage of both is equally bright. Lriiliantly colored inseets are 
rarely tit for food, and edible species will actua!ly imitate the im d- 


ible, for the reason that birds refuse to touch insects closely resem- 


"bling those they have found unpalatable. 
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We heard, a short time since, that Browning's star of 
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“Tne drum, with all its noise, is empty.” 


SENECA says that malicious people have to drink most 
of their own venom; and Longfellow says, the way to 
made them drink all of it is to take no notice of them 


whatever. 


Tue Christian Union well says that the end of a sum- 
mer school is to keep teachers out of ruts ; to broaden and 
refresh them for their work at the same time that they 


are resting for it. 


Tue Teachers’ Bureaus have done a much larger busi- 
ness this year than ever before ; have given much better 


satisfaction to the teachers whom they have served by 
being able to secure more nearly what they all desire, and 


by commanding the best salaried positions; have won 
hosts of new friends among principals, superintendents, 


and school committees, by giving them, with great prompt- 


ness, the special qualifications they desire in a teacher. 


Wuo Wouwpn’t BE A TEACHER !—Here is a letter we 
recently saw from one of the authorities where a teacher 


was wanted. It is so easy to find all these qualifications, 


you know, especially where the salary is moderate : 


‘* A gentleman, first, of intinite tact, love of details, patient; a 
man who forgets nothing; a matare character-bnilder; little given 
to punishing, but governs by his personal gifts and graces; a man 
whose example is always correct ;—good scholarship desirable, of 


course.’”’ 


THE uniform testimony of superintendents and princi- 
pals is, that the teachers who attended summer schools 
last season have done the best year’s work of their lives ; 
have done it in the best spirit; have enjoyed it most. 


The testimony of Teachers’ Bureaus, so far as we can 
learn, is to the effect that the knowledge gained, the 
methods studied and observed, the acquaintances made, 
have added much to the ease of promotion of teachers 


who have sought a change of school. 


WE congratulate the New York teachers upon the sue- 


cess of our friend, Jerome Allen, in securing the same 
general rates for the National Association that other see- 
tions of the country enjoy. As we said two weeks since, 


to take his place ; 
la steadily increasing demand for his poems. New edi- 
tions, complete or partial, are constantly necessary, and 
the latest is a handsome library edition in six volumes 
from one of our best publishing houses. Browning has 
that slow-growing popularity that is always lasting. The 
more he is studied, the more one finds in him, and his 
writings will be found by future generations an inex- 
haustible storehouse of beautiful and wise thought. 


Harper's Bazar of May 28 publishes some “ True 
Stories from the School-Room,” by a Teacher, which are 
all very well, especially those taken from our columns 
without credit, to which we do not seriously object, having 
become used to it; but we do object to such a mutilation 


as this under the head of “ True Stories.” We published 
the fact, and fact it was, that in one of the most cultured 
districts in Boston a child wrote, in criticising another 
pupil’s paper, “ He didn’t spell Shakespeare with a cater- 


pillar.” Now these “True Stories” stretch the truth 


4 needlessly and foolishly by making it, “ He didn’t spell 


Massychewsits with a caterpillar.” 


In the high school building at Hyde Park (Illinois), 
the Smead-Ruttan ventilating system is used for the closet 
arrangements. The plan was new to us, and the results 
obtained in the way of perfect ventilation and the purity 
of air in the closets and urinals was most remarkable. 
There is neither running water nor earth used, but by the 
passage of all the foul air of the entire building down 
through the vaults before it goes up and out of the build- 
ing, with sufficient rapidity and at a warm temperature, 
all matter is dried so promptly and thoroughly as to pre- 
vent the first elements of unpleasant odor. 


Tue Exhibition Department of the National Association 
at Chicago will be one of the most interesting features. 
No pains will be spared to make it the most complete and 
elaborate yet seen in America. All classes of school 
work, from kindergarten, rural, graded, high, normal, in- 
dustrial schools and colleges, from institutions for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble-minded, and from re- 
formatory schools. All kinds of school furniture, appa- 
ratus, maps and charts, supplies, school textbooks, educa- 
tional journals, and other publications for teachers, school 
architecture, including models, plans, and elevations, and 
apparatus and plans for heating and ventilation, will 
be exhibited. This year is the 100th anniversary of the 
organization of the Northwest Territory ; and the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, formed 
from the territory, will present state exhibits. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


The county idea does not signify in the East what it 
does in the West. It is not the unit in New England in 
any such sense as it is outside. Educationally, it has no 
other significance than one of convenience, which is more 
generally significant of inconvenience. If the local school 
association lines could be redrawn in such a way as to 
group a reasonable number of cities and towns whose as- 
sociation is natural, then might we hope for effective 
work in the annual or semi-annual gatherings. Hampden 
County, so far as it includes Springfield and the neighbor- 
ing cities and towns, illustrates a grouping that is most 
happy for a uniformly large but never unwieldy meet- 
ing of men and women who have a sufficient number of 
common interests to make acquaintance as desirable as it 
is pleasant. With three almost contiguous cities, ably su- 
perintended, with a large and well-appointed normal 
school, with loyal school boards, all within its borders, it 
is not only able to command the best of local talent, but 
audiences keenly alive to all professional interests, sym- 
pathetic upon all important questions. No one can esti- 


success was inevitable, but required the attention of a|mate the permanency of the influence for good of such a 


plucky man like Editor Allen to secure it for the fraternity. 
The round trip from New York City will be $25.17 for 
those who leave New York City, Saturday afternoon, July 
9, upon the special train, stopping off at Niagara Falls 
over Sunday. The only regret is that the terms do not 
apply to all trains, 


gathering as that of last week, in which a large hall is 
crowded by hundreds of men and women, not only ready 
to learn, but desirous of learning how best to deal with 
all the professional problems and conundrums in school 
and out. Speakers are very generally inspired to their 
best thought and most effective expression by such teach- 


ers, and the newspaper reports extend the influence of 
such a gathering. It is at such a time that one appreci- 
ates the cumulative force of the good work of men who 
have been long in service in any city as superintendent or 
teacher. Advice, counsel, instruction, weighs more as 
the years of efficient service multiply. 


VILLAGE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We publish among our book notices a review of 
Augusta Larned’s description of village life, but we are 
not contented to leave the book with this review. We 
believe that the present supplementary reading enthusiasm 
should be used for something more and better than the 
ordinary supplementary reading furnishes. With a 
teacher awake to the opportunities of the hour, with the 
privilege of purchasing an occasional book for the pleasure 
and profit of the class, there is almost no limit to the good 
she may do socially, morally, and artistically, through the 
reading hour. 

Village Photographs, from our standpoint, presents 
a greater combination of the enjoyable and profitable, the 
romantic and scenic, of nature and human nature, of life 
indoors and out, with lessons in etiquette and morals, 
than any book with which we are familiar. If the class 
could read the book, at least one half its chapters, it 
would be an inheritance of delightful memories and asso- 
ciations as long as they lived ; it would be talked about 
at home and in the shop; would make life better as well 


as more attractive. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


From Milwaukee we receive copies of some little Ger- 
man papers,—the Lehrer-Post, dealing with matters edu- 
cational, the philosophy and methods of teaching; the 
Jugend-Post, a very interesting publication for youth, 
containing matter both instructive and entertaining ; the 
Kinder-Post, with stories and silhouette pictures, and 
sugar-coated globules of information; and lastly, the 
A-B-C Post, small, illustrated leaflets for the youngest 
children. 


The editor speaks in the issue before us of having been 
made one of themselves by the members of the teaching 
fraternity of the city, a fact which tells its own story of the 
good work he is doing, and makes it unnecessary to com- 
ment further. But to an Easterner, the most remarkable 
thing about these publications is the revealing glimpse it 
gives one of this German-speaking and German-reading 
community, large enough to support periodicals for their 
school teachers and children alone, which is set down 
in the midst of our own America. We are accustomed 
to think of this land, ordinarily, as thoroughly Yankee 
in thought and speech, and it strikes the most of us as 
a little surprising when we find bodies of people,— 
large enough to be called states, principalities, or even 
kingdoms, in Europe,—speaking other languages, although 
still integral parts of our country. Our German-speaking 
cities of the West make only one of these many and 
various elements, and a few facts on these points go 
further than anything else toward making us realize the 
appropriateness of our national motto,—e pluribus unum. 


SCHOOLROOM THERMOSTATS. 


In many city schools the custom has grown up of keep- 
ing upon the blackboard a record of the temperature of 
the schoolroom for each hour in the school day. This, 
or rather the growing general thought and intelligence 
on the subject of which this is but an indication, has 
prompted the inventors of school-heating apparatus to vie 
with each other in producing systems that will give the 
least possible variations. The perfection reached by 
these is simply wonderful. By the aid of the thermostat 
the temperature is kept at a point so nearly fixed that it 
will never vary more than one degree, either way, and 
that for a short time only. 

The thermostat is merely a simple arrangement of 
electric wires connecting the draft valves of the furnace 
with the thermometer, so that the raising or lowering of 
the mercury breaks or closes the cireuit and opens or 
shuts the drafts at the same time. By this means the 


temperature is. regulated automatically, and when the 
thermostat is once “set” at the desired point, no farther 
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thought need be given to the matter. The house of a 
friend of ours was fitted with these useful little regulators 
by the four sons of the family, who are clever fellows 
with a mechanical turn of mind. It would be a very 
good idea to set the class in physics, of every high school, 
this practical problem, and have them work it out for the 
benefit of the schoolroom. It can be done very easily, 
with a little guidance from the teacher perhaps ; and be- 
sides being of such use in the school, it will be of the 
greatest possible value to the pupils who do the work, 
teaching them more about thermo-electricity and practical 
mechanics than would a whole row of textbooks alone. 


NEW JERSEY READING CIRCLES. 


The future of the “ Reading Circle” is unknown. In 
most quarters, too much has been expected of it, and too 
little done for it. The reading circle will do as much for 
its members as they will do with it, and no more, and the 
members will do with it as much as the leaders inspire 
them to do and no more. The temporary success of the 
circle, therefore, depends upon an efficient, devoted lead- 
ership, with a group of local circles no larger than can 
be inspiringly handled. 

The New Jersey Reading Cirele has all the conditions 
of success well matured. The northern counties, not 
over-large as a group, are banded together with many of 
the ablest men and women of the state in lead, while al- 
most without an exception the strongest men in each 
county, city, and town are in the local management. The 
result is the enlistment of the teachers in large numbers, 
in some towns every teacher joining, while in many towns 
seventy per cent. join, and even in large cities about one 
half are members. They not only enroll themselves and 
pay the membership fee, but they do the reading and at- 
tend the meetings. 

There are, in addition to the weekly or bi-weekly meet- 
ings of the local circles, occasional meetings of groups of 
circles in some central place. It was our privilege, last 
Saturday, to meet some three hundred members of the 
reading circles, some of them coming quite a distance, 
representing seven different counties. Attendance was 
not only voluntary, but the notice of the meeting and in- 
vitations to attend were undemonstrative. The time of 
meeting was not only such as to rob the teachers of 
nearly an entire day of holiday time, but there was no 
sufficient attraction to discount the ardent devotion and 
loyalty of the individual members to the claims of the 
The representative men and women were all 


circle. 
present. 

If men like Barringer, Meleney, Gregory, Giffin, Shep- 
ard, Jacobus, Edson, Clark, Greene, Waters, Guilford, 
Harris, and the dozen other leaders who stand in the 
forefront, would take the lead in any group of cities and 
towns representing no larger population, there would 
easily result the same general enthusiasm, the same de- 
vout loyalty, the same uniform awakening of educational 
and professional zeal. There is no magic in the name 
‘“‘ Reading Circle,” but there is power in the enthusiastic 
leadership of such men, there is effectiveness in the har- 
monious blending of so many teachers who read the 
same books, knowing that hundreds of their professional 
associates are doing the same. 

The extension of such work as the New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle is doing is devoutly to be desired, and 
whoever aids thereto is doing the cause a grand service. 


THE CADET SYSTEM. 


The problem that presents itself to all school authori- 
ties, especially in the large cities, is the supply of good 
teachers in sufficient numbers. As yet there is no state 
in the Union in which there are a sufficient number of 
normal graduates to fill one fourth of the vacancies vc- 
curring annually, and there are few cities in which the 
training schools even approximately supply the demand. 

We have from time to time spoken of the methods in 
different cities. Chicago has a method, so far as we can 
learn, distinctively her own, known as the Cadet System, 
the source of supply being her high schools, three in num- 
ber. The young ladies from the high schools pass the 
superintendents’ examination in the simmer and obtain a 
partial certificate of qualification and are assigned to the 


several schools as cadets, serving from four to ten months 


without pay. At first they are merely lookers-on, then 
they assume the responsibility of teaching a class of pu- 
pils for a little time in the lowest grade. then in the see- 
ond, third, ete.; when they are assigned or appointed as 
a teacher it is always in the lowest grade. When a va- 
cancy occurs anywhere in a building, promotions are made 
to fill the vacancy, so that the ultimate vacancy at the 
bottom is filled by one of the most successful of the cadets ; 
thus every teacher knows exactly what the pupils have 
done, what they are expected to have learned, when they 
come to her. 

We remarked recently upon the superior strength of 
the Chicago schools in the middle years of the course,— 
years wherein weakness too often occurs,—and this Cadet 
System, with its civil service promotions, is thought to be 
the source of strength. As the children grow in will 
(-fulness ’) they come under the control of a teacher who 
has also grown in power, having had at least as many 
years’ experience in school as the child, and her power, 
will, and ability to contro) and lead have developed with 
each rising grade. 

The principal has little or no appointing power, if we 
understand the matter aright, but he has the practical 
veto power upon any cadet who does not succeed, so that 
he accepts a teacher in whose progressiveness and devel- 
opment he has confidence. Speaking of this method, one 
of the principals said, “The means must equal the ex- 
tremes. There is strength at the top. If there must be 
weakness anywhere it should be at the bottom. Careful 
supervision must be relied on to prevent weakness there.” 

Very fortunately Chicago is happy in the matter of 
supervision. Mr. E.C. Delano, associated with Messrs. 
Howland and Burroughs, was at the head of the City 
Normal School when Mr. Howland was principal of the 
Central School, so that a large number of the teachers 
now employed in the city were trained under one or the 
other of these men. To Mr. Delano, if we are not mis- 
taken, is assigned the duty of watching with special care 
the appointment and promotion of these cadets. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— William Hogarth has never been excelled in the dramatic and 
satirical departments of design. 

— The first edition of Webster's Dictionary was published in 
1828. It was issued in two volumes, quarto. 

— Voltaire said ‘‘ Dante’s reputation will now continually be 
growing greater and greater, because there is nobody who reads 
him.”’ 

— A folio Shakespeare of the year 1623, in the original leather 
binding, has just been sold in London for upwards of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

— Mrs. Mary Clemmer at one time contracted to furnish copy 
for a column a day, for three years, writing upon any and every 
subject, from a book review to an advertising paragraph. This she 
did, and did well. 

— ‘* Ts it not about time to correct the old proverb about minis- 
ters’ sons?’ asks the Globe. ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes were all sons of minis- 
ters, and they have all been a credit to their fathers.’’ 

— The scarlet carnation was the chosen flower of the Stuarts. 
To this day wreaths of this flower are deposited yearly, by unknown 
hands, at Frascati and in St. Peter’s at Rome, where lie the re- 
mains of the Cardinal of York and other members of the House of 
Stuart. 

— ‘* Sehiller,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘ has the material sublime to pro- 
duce an effect; he sets a whole town on fire, and throws infants 
with their mothers into the flames, or locks up fathers in an old 
tower. But Shakespeare drops a handkerchief, and the same or 
greater effect follows.’’ 

— She has reached a sale of 30,000 copies in England, Mr. 
Haggard has written an explanation of how the lines beginning, 
‘“T£ I should die to-night ’’ got into his story Jess. It is the same 
as his wife gave: they were sent to him by a friend, since dead, 
whom he supposed to be their author. 

— Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson contribates to The British Weekly 
an interesting piece of intellectual autobiography under the title, 
** Books Which Have Influenced Me.’’ The list is sufficiently 
mixed. Shakespeare has served him best. His next dearest, best 
friend is D’ Artagnan in Dumas’s Vicomte de Bragetonne, then Pil- 
grim’s Progress, a book that ‘‘ breathes of every beautiful and 
valuable emotion.’’ Montaigne follows. Then comes the New 
Testament. especially the gospel according to Matthew, to which 
succeeds Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, a book which, says Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘‘ tumbled the world upside down for mse.’’ Herbert 
Spencer, Wordsworth, and others, bring up the rear.—New York 


Tribune. 
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FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLA&A, 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


I knew that she was pretty, 

And I thonght that she was bright, 
She seemed to me quite witty, 

And her wit was never trite. 


She had a fair complexion, 

And her cheeks were free from chalk ; 
She won my fond affection 

In a single evening’s talk. 


I deemed her quite a wonder, 
And it seemed to me, if Fate 
Should cut ovr lives asunder, 
I should be disconsolate. 


But alas! was e’er a maiden 
Quite perfect and complete ? 

Now wv heart is heavy-laden, 
For I have seen her eat ! 


A St. Louis paper has a long article on ‘‘ The Use of Water.’’ 
They are all the time makiog sensational diseoveries out in St. 
Louis, aren’t they ? 

**The people like tyrants,’’ says a magazine writer. 
that’s why the people get married. 

Before marriage the question a girl asks her lover most often is : 
** Do you really love me?’’ After marriage the query becomes : 
my hat on straight ?”’ 

When the local base-ball nine gets whipped, the editor modestly 
heads the report: ‘* The Bostons Beaten.’’ When the local base- 
ball nine wius, he shows his personal interest in the game by head- 
ing the report in big type: ‘‘ We Knocked them Out!”’ 

** All the new-born child wants is warmth and nourishment,’’ says 
an authority, but if you should judge by the noise it makes during 
the first three weeks of its existence, you would say that it wanted 
the whole earth, with a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica thrown 
in for a premium, 

A Maine boarding-house keeper has discovered how to make one 
mince-pie last a whole winter. She sweetened it from the kero- 
sene jug instead of from the jug of molasses. 

‘*T am filling a long-felt want,’’ the giraffe said when he was 
eating breakfast. 

This is the season in New England when almost everybody is 
up to snuff, 


Maybe 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— George W. Cable’s new story, Au Large, is nearly ready. 

— The Czar of Russia has revised his diaries, which cover a 
period of ten or fifteen years, and they will be publshed this fall, 
with illustrations by the Hungarian painter, M. Zichy. 

— Augustus Hamlen was one of the first American Indians to 
receive a university education. He was educated in Rome in the 
years 1824—1830, and returned to his tribe an accomplished civil 
engineer, 

— Mr. Louis Wertheimber, the author of A Murumasa Blade 
and, until recently, the proprietor of the “‘ Fujiyama”’ store, in 
this city, has presented te Harvard College a collection of nearly 
seven hundred Japanese books. 

— Mrs. S. J. Dunbar, artist and writer, formerly a teacher in 
Arlington, Mass., and the wife of a gentleman for many years 
active in educational circles of the East, has been elected school 
director at Colorado Springs. 

— Adolph Schoewiger gave to a large number of the Chicago 
schools a book-case, with some appropriate volumes for a Humane 
Library. This is another of the multiplying evidences that the 
work of Mr. Angell goes bravely forward, 

— William F. Slocum, Jr., of Baltimore, has done philanthropy 
a service in the issue of a pamphlet upon ‘‘ The Relation of Private 
and Public to Organized Charity.’’ It is a clear, forcible, fearless 
presentation of vital principles of philanthropic action. 

— James S. Barrell, of Cambridge, a well-traveled schoolmaster 
familiar with the most desirable routes and places of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, and Belgium is making up a 
limited party for summer travel abroad. Few man have equal skill 
or offer more companionable attractions for an inexpensive tour in 
these countries. 

— Prof. William Clark, principal of an International School for 
Young Ladies at Florence, Italy, is in this country, taking a vaca- 
tion after many years’ residence abroad. There is probably no 
other American who knows so much of the educational need of 
Italy as Principal Clark, a graduate of Dartmouth, experienced in 
school work in Asia as well as Europe. 

— For the benefit of teachers in and near Boston we would say, 
that the books referred to in Mr. King’s ‘‘ Literature of Declama- 
tions and Recitations,”’ last week, and other similar literature, can 
be examined without purchasing, unless desired, at Lee & Shepard’s, 
No. 10 Milk street. By the by, that article was of greater value, 
and represented more discriminatiun and research, than often comes 
into the same space. 

— The members of the graduating class of the Lancaster (Mass. ) 
High School have issued a very readable little magazine, called The 
High School Annual. For several years past it has been the custom 
of the graduating class at this school to select some one of the cele- 
brated American authors to whom they have rendered a tribute on 
graduation day. The class of ’87 chose James Russell Lowell, and 
the poet, when appealed to for a class motto, gave them this: 

“ They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


— I want to acknowledge my appreciation of the value of your ex- 
cellent journal. It grows brighter, more practical, and more help ul 
with each issue. This is the testimony of many.—Q, T. C, Wart: 
comB, Sandwich, Mass, 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE.* 


BY EDWIN P. SEAVER, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON. 


Reason about it as we may, the fact remains, that feeling of 
dread at the approach of the annual election lurks in the breast of 
many an able and faithful teacher. It is not easy for the most 
philosophic mind to overcome the feeling of humiliation which a 
record of adverse votes produces. It is not as if the school com- 
mittee were a political body, filling political offices by publicly vot- 
Adverse votes from political op- 
Everybody under- 
But an ad- 


ing for or against candidates. 
ponents are expected as a matter of course. 
stands the motive with which such votes are given. 
verse vote on the question of re-electing a teacher implies some- 
thing very different ; it implies dissatisfaction with him or his work, 
and it goes to the damage of his professional reputation and the 
weakening of his influence over his school. So long as a teacher is 
retained in his place he ought to have reason to feel, and the pub- 
lic ought to understand, that he has the undivided support of the 
school committee. Without such support the ablest teacher may 
fail; with it, good service may be done, even by teachers of mod- 
erate ability. 

But, it may be asked, how is the inefficient teacher to know that 
dissatisfaction with him exists, without the annual ballot ? to which 
the answer is, first, that even if a ballot must be had, no public 
record of it needs to be made; and, second, that there is a much 
more considerate and dignified way of imparting the unwelcome in- 
telligence. A teacher who, for any cause, is not giving satisfac- 
tion, should be called to an interview with the committee in charge 
of his school; he should there be told fully and frankly what the 
causes of dissatisfaction are; usually he would be allowed the op- 
portunity to remove those causes, but failing in that, supposing 
him to be guilty of no unrighteousness, he would be allowed to 
resign. 

Doing away with the annual election does not in the least unpair 
the power the school committee now possesses of dismissing at any 
time, and without giving reasons, any or ail teachers in the service. 
Nor is it easy to see how the electing of teachers to serve during 
the pleasure of the school committee is going to make members any 
less watchful against the retention of unsatisfactory teachers. As 
things now are, a member may feel that he has discharged his 
whole duty by casting an adverse vote, and, perhaps, inducing 
some other members to do so, too; but such adverse votes are usu- 
ally ineffectual ; they only annoy and humiliate the subject of 
them,—rarely do they become numerous enough to displace him. 
Take away the opportunity to express dissatisfaction thus vainly, 
and members will naturally feel bound to make known their objec- 
tions to the committee having immediate jurisdiction over the 
Then the teacher being informed of such ob- 
Instances are easily 


teacher concerned. 
jections, could remove either them or himself. 
recalled in which this method would have been no less effectual, 
and much more merciful, than the method by ballot. 

It may be urged that teachers in Boston practically enjoy a per- 
manent tenure now. Lut it is not wholly a question of reason; if 
ts a question of feeling, of professional pride, of personal dignity. 
What the teachers want is not so much a greater probability of re- 
taining their positions a long time, as it is freedom from the annoy- 
ance, dread, and humiliation needlessly caused by the present method 
of continuing them in their places. 

A tenure free from these untoward incidents will make public 
school teaching more attractive than it now is to the best teaching 
talent in the land ; it will place those now in the schools under the 
fullest obligation to render their best service ; it will give the am- 
plest scope and encouragement for professional improvement; and 
finally, as a consequence of all this, the schools will be better. 


* Extracts from the Annual Keport of Supt. Seaver, just published. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


An adverse decision has been reached by the Education Com- 
mittee on the elaborate plan of Secretary Dickinson of the State 
Board of Education, for raising and distributing a tax of half a mill 
on the dollar for all taxable property in the State. Seven of the 
eleven report that the plan should be referred to the next legislature, 
and the other four report that it is inexpedient to legislate. The 
former report has been accepted, as the minority were not dis 
posed to contest it. 

The committee has reported favorably, and there is now on its 
passage through the legislature a bill drawn by Mr. E. C. Carrigan, 
of the State Board of Education, relating to the employment of 
illiterate minors. By its terms, any employer or his agent, or any 
parent or guardian who employs or permits to be employed, except 
in vacation, any minor under fourteen years who cannot read or 
write English shall be fined from $20 to $50, for the benefit of the 
public schools, Like employment of a like minor over fourteen 
years who has been continuously resident one year in a place hav- 
ing evening schools is punishable by a fine of from $50 to $100. If 
the minor's labor is necessary for the support of his family, the 
school authorities may suspend the act at discretion. Two weeks 
notice by posters is required as to date, place, and sessions of evening 
schools. The act is to take effect Oct. 1 next. 

The bill was tabled in the House May 18, in order to await the 
action of the Senate on an order adopted on that day in the House 
for a joint special committee to sit during the recess and investigate 
the matte: of illiterate minors, the report to be made to the next 
legislature. 

A bill froma the vommittee is pending to include with the truants 
“such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules and 
regulations of the common schools.”’ 

The bill which Secretary Dickinson of the State Board of Educa- 


tion has submitted to the committee on education in regard to school 


superintendents is as follows: 
See. 1. Any two or more towns, the valuation of each of which 
does not exceed ——— dollars and the aggregate number of schools 
in all of which does not exceed and shall not be less than . 
may, by a vote of the several towns, unite for the purpose of , 
employment of a superintendent of schools under the provisions © 
this act. 

Sec. 2. When such a union has been effected, the school com- 
mittees of the towns comprising the union shall form a joint com- 
mittee, and for the purposes of this act said joint committee sball 
be held to be the agents of each town comprising the union. Said 
committee shall meet annually in joint convention in the month of 
April at a day and place agreed upon by the chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the several towns comprising the union, and shall organize 
by a choice of chairman and secretary. They shall choose by ballot 
a superintendent of schools, determine the relative amount of ser- 
vice to be performed by him in each town, fix his salary and appor- 
tion the amount thereof to be paid by the several towns, and certify 
such amount to the treasurer of each town. 

See. 3. Whenever the chairman and scretary of such joint com- 
mittee shall certify to the state auditor under oath that a union has 
been effected as hereinbefore provided, and the towns unitedly have 
raised by taxation and appropriated a sum of not less than $750 for 
the support of asuperintendent of schools, and that a superintendent 
holding a certificate as hereinafter provided has been employed for 
one year, a warrant shall be drawn upon the treasurer of the common- 
wealth in favor of such chairman and secretary for the payment of 
the balance of the support of such superintendent, not exceeding 
$750. 

See. 4. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, 
shall, on or before the first day of April of the current year, appoint 
a board of three examiners to serve for the terms of one, two, or 
three years respectively, and shall annually thereafter appoint one 
member of said board to serve for the term of three years, and the 
members of said board shall serve without pay. 

See. 5. It shall be the duty of said board of examiners to deter- 
mine the qualifications of persons who may be employed as superin- 
tendents under the provisions of this act. They shall meet at some 
central and convenient place at least semi annuatly, giving due 
notice of their meeting, and examine such persons as may present 
themselves with referenee to their special titness and qualification 
for the supervision of public schools in addition to the proper 
scholastic requirements for the position of school superintendents. 
They may grant certificates of qualitications. 

See. 6. No money shall be paid from the treury of the Com- 
monwealth unless the superintendent employed holds the certificate 
of said board of examiners, 
Sec. 7. A sum not exceeding 
for the purposes of this act. 
See. 8. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The city of Salem has been badly beaten in its effort to secure a 


truant school of its own, separate from the remainder of Essex 


shall be annually appropriated 


County. 

The Institute of Technology gets a favorable report from the 
education committee in the form of a resolve which is before the 
finance committee. It gives the Lostitute half of the $200,000 
asked for, but adds material conditions. The first $50,000 is to be 
paid Dee. 1, 1887, and the second $50,000 Dee. 1, 1888. As a re- 
turn the Institute is required to maintain 20 free scholarships, and 
each senatorial district is to have the benetit of one once in eight 
years, the 40 districts to take their turn by lot as may be decided 
by the Board of Education. 
pense are to be preferred, and if no candidate appears from a dis- 
trict, a candidate is to be selected from the State at large. A prior 
condition of the grant of $100,000 is that the friends of the Iasti- 
tute shall first raise $100,000. 

No matters of importance remain to be acted upon by the com- 
mitte on education. R. L. BripeéMan. 


Candidates not able to bear the ex- 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


On the afternoon of May 19, at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Boston, was held the annual meeting of the Students’ Aid Society. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs. Wilkinson, Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom acted as chairman. Following the usual opening exercises, 
the annual report of the treasurer was read by Mrs. Pauline Durant. 
The receipts aggregated $15,175, of which $2,488.25 represented 
amounts returned by aided students. The total disbursements 
amounted to $15,175. It was announced that Whitewater, Wis., 
had contributed recently $5,000 for a Wellesley scholarship, and 
that a telegram had been received promising $300 for one student 
for one year. 

Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, the secretary, stated that the society was 
founded nine years ago, and that its beneficiaries, who have been 
known as the most earnest students of the college, had proven be- 
yond doubt, by the excellent records they had made, that the society 
was doing a great and good work. During the history of the or- 
ganization 404) worthy and needy students have received the help- 
ing hand which this society has been able to extend to them. The 
majority of these beneficiaries have chosen the teachers’ profession 
vocation in life. 

‘he president of the college, Miss Alice E. Freeman, in i 
her remarks, said that she had often been asked by interented 
parties as to what the girls are doing, and where they go after leay- 
ing W ellesley. In answering the question these facts were pre- 
sented : Twenty-five students who had been aided by the society 
went out last June. Three of these went to foreign lands to teach 
two are working in the South with the colored people, two have 
gone to Utah on missions among the Mormons. Five are at the 
= seminaries for young women, one of whom is the principal 
of a Mt. Holyoke seminary at the West. Another has established 
a school for girls in New England. Not one has gone out weary, or 
in a eondition approaching invalidism. Twenty-seven others will 
oe — to various fields of labor. California will receive one 
ah er, another goes South, while many remain in New 

Several witty remarks on the i 
part of the chairm 
introduction to Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, the 
ferring to composite photography, he said: There is a composite 
photograph of all the stories of the beneficiaries. At first, there is 
re pone girl looking forward to the college education ; by-and-by 
she finds that her parents cannot realize her dreams of a college 
training ; by hearing of the Aid Society she learns that her petition 
“ ae Sante, and, by-and-by, she finds herself at Wellesley Col- 
ege, having proved by testimonials that she is worthy of being 


° — 


there. The inspiration of the place helps her through her course. 
Then she graduates and begins to feel the burden of her debt, the 
great desire of making 4 justification ot her education. Who 
knows but this burden is the making of her life? To one who 
truly realizes how much there is in the world, we may be thankfui for 
the young students who add to the cultivated life of the world. 
This aid to students is only in the line of what the world has always 
done for the young. Every student at Harvard isa beneficiary ; 
there is no such thing as a self-paying education. No student pays 
for anything like the whole of his education, for the buildings and 
equipments, for the instruction. If a whole line of girls should re- 
hearse their stories and should say there are others who have the 
same story, we could not resist their appeal. ; 

Dr. Brooks was followed by the chairman of the meeting, who 
declared that education does not consist in getting au edge as if 
one were a tool, nor getting a craft, nor making money, but that 
education is a broadening, a making the most of man and woman. 
Wellesley College is lifting the level of womanhood, and by help- 
ing one human soul lifts all human souls. W ellesley, sitting on its 
hills, is pouring oil upon the fire of the purest life of the nation. 
It does not make any difference whether the students come from 
Boston or Arizona. Sometimes money is the most worthless thing 
in the world, but it may be transmuted into the most beautiful 
thing in the world, into life, into power. Seme people think it is 
rather dangerous to know too much, and have the shallow notion 
that knowledge lifts people above their station and makes them 
skeptical. The danger all over our land is not in too much culture. 
Society which assists in the broadening and developing of character 


needs no other appeal. 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


EASTERN 


The eighth semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
New London and Windham Counties was held in the high school, 
Greenville, May 13; Principal S.C. Miner, of that town, presiding. 
After the usual business meeting, the report from teachers’ reading 
circles was read by Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, who ealled 
upon a number of his teachers for opinions upon the subject. 

Miss ©. E. Hopkins considered the valuable discipline resulting 
from systematic reading, and the opportunities for culture thus af- 
forded. The benefits of studying with associates were warmly set 
forth by the speaker, whose opinion was emphasized by Miss H. W. 
Fitch, who called attention to the classroom benefits derived from 
reading in an assembly, which did away with one-sided opinions, 
and promoted sociability. 

Brief commendatory papers were also read by Misses 8. E. 
Earnshaw, F. E. Fellows, C. A. Rose, Clara Behrisch, and E. A. 
Fanning. 

Supt. Bishop, in conclusion, summed up the benefits of organi- 
zation as securing unity of purpose among teachers, earnest discus- 
sion of practical topies, and systematic reading. The subject was 
also briefly and pertinently discussed by Messrs. Merrill of Willi- 
mantic, Ladd of Taftville, Desper of Statford Springs, and Somes 
of Danielsonville. 

The stndy of geography was next considered by Mr. Il. L. Gard, 
of New London, who touched upon the subjects of preparation, 
daily programs, strict adherence to the geographical text, explana- 
tions before recitations, definitions, and recitations. 

Mr. Merrill and Miss Pitner of Willimantic, Messrs. Wheeler 
of Mystie and Desper of Stafford Springs, added a number of prac- 
tical thougbts upon the same subject. 

At noon a bountiful collation was served by the teachers of Green- 
ville and Taftville, after which the afternoon session opened with 
the singing of ‘* America’’ by the assembly. 

The discussion of the ‘* Teachers’ Duties out of School Hours’? was 
then opened by Principal J. Rossiter. of Norwich, who tonched 
upon these duties, considered from a physical standpoint. Carefal 
economy of strength out of school hours was declared by the speaker 
of eqnal importance with extended mental preparation. 

‘** The Teacher’s Duties to the Public’? were then treated of by 
Miss L. E. Browning, of Danielsonville, who expressed her views 
on the subject in verse, 

Principal Miner followed with a sensible paper, written by Miss 
M. A. Lindsay, of Greenville, which was pithy. practical, and to 
the point, as was also a similar paper written by Miss M. L. Hinck- 
ley, and read by Supt. Bishop. 

After a brief recess the question of **‘ Old vs. New Methods” 
was presented by W. H. Desper, of Stafford Springs, who drew a 
humorous and graphie picture of the extremity of the are described 
by those pedagogical pendulums that are set vibrating so vio- 
lently by each new departure in education. Independence of 
thought was advocated, whether in the fundamental branches of 
instruction or in the more advanced stndies of school life, and the 
best in either new or old was to be culled by the teacher. ‘Il'act. 
acute perception, sound jndgment, and flexibility of execution in 
meeting the demands of the particular pupil or school, were denom- 
inated the requisite qualities of the successful teacher, whether his 
methods be original or borrowed, new or old. 

Messrs. Merrill, Bishop, Wheeler, Miner, McCarty, Gard, and 
DeWitt also contribated many wise suggestions and valuable facts 
to the general fund. 

Inthe evening, after an enjovable collation, the visitors listened 
to a fine concert by Prof. C. W. Tubbs’ full band. 

The closing address was delivered by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of 
Providence, R. I., in answer to the question, ‘* How is it Practi- 
cable for our Public Schools to do more Practical Work ?” 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing half year : 

Prest.— Mr. C. F. Merrill, of Willimantic 

Vice Prest.— Miss 8. A. Armstrong, of Greenville. 

Sec.—Mr. H. L. Gard, of New London. 

Ex. Com. — Messrs. G. H. Tracy of Colchester, S. P. Wheeler of 
Mystic, C. B. Johnson of Patnam. Misses M. E. Pettis of Willi- 
mantic, and Teresa C. Crofton of New London. 

In accordance with an amendment, introduced by Supt. Bishop. 


the name of the organization was changed to g F 


SCATTER THE GERMS. 
Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
On the holy shrine of home; 
Let the pure, and the fair, and the graceful there 
In the loveliest lustre come, 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the depths of the human soul! 


They shall bud, and blossum, and bear fruit 


While the endless ages roll. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ReAuistic PHILosopHy, DeFENDED IN A PHILOsOPHIC 
Sexies. By James MeCosh, D.D., LL D., Litt D. Vol. 
Expository. Vuvl. IL., Historical and Critical. Cloth, 12mo. 
Vol. L., 252 pages. Vol. IL., 324 pages. New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Dr. MeCosh, the most philosophic contribution that the old world 
has ever made to the new, so thoroughly honors the land of his 
aduption that he credits the new world, in whose atmosphere and 
under whose inspiration all of his best thought has been produced, 
with the responsibility for the character, tone, and quantity of his 
philosophic thought. No other American has written so much, 
certainly no other has written with so high and distinct a purpose, 
ashe. One of the striking features, especially of this new series of 
works on philosophy, is the effort made to develop, at least to ger- 
minate, a distinetively American philosophy. He has high regard 
for the American men and women of leisure and taste who are culti- 
vating the liberal arts; he appreciates the services done to the 
youth of the country through the innumerable lesser colleges that 
are springing up throughout the land,—fifteen a year; he honors 
the men whose millions are establishing new institutions, and be- 
lieves that when there is such universal intellectual activity and as- 
piration, there must eventuate high, noble, philosophic thought ; he 
claims for the America of to day, rank with any other nation in 
literature. science, and art; he thinks our literature liable to rival 
that of England, while in style and research our histories already 
equal those of the continent. There is no reason why we should 
not have a national philosophy as unique in its independence as our 
republic is among the nations. American thought and character 
have the elemen's that should produce the most sensible philosophy 
of the world. National philosophies have always partaken of the 
character of the nation,—that of the East was sultry and dreamy, 
like the Indian Summer; the Greek was sharp as a knife in its 
‘analysis; the French excelled in mathematical clearness; the En- 
glish was profound; the Scotch searching; the German critical 
American philosophy ought to be inventive, practical; any attempt 
of American philosophy to be dreamy, analytic, mathematical. pro- 
found, searching, or critical, will fail to produce a national philos- 
ophy. It is useless fur us to try to be ** English, you know,’’ and 
Gerwan we cannot be. America welcomes all nationalities into her 
in tustrial and political life, but insists more and more that they shall 
be American. She will never be satisfied to have her scholars go 
abroad, study the philosophies of England and Germany, and re- 
tura toset up an English aristocracy or a German empire of thought. 
The American philesophy must be, will be, realistic. The Amer- 
ican schular, as well as the American layman, must be loyal to 
realism. America, above all other nations, will be scientific in her 
philosophy ; she will experiment to determine the action of each 
sense; iudeed, experimental, philosophical sciene will find in 
America its most enthusiastic leaders and its most devout followers. 

It is refreshing to find a Scoteh-American who has, by indom- 
itable will, great tact, and high scholarship, taken one of our ordi- 
uary American colleges and placed it in the front rank among the 
universities of the world, pleading ardently and skillfully for an 
American philosophy, basing his plea upon a thoroughly critical ex- 
pository treatment of the realistic philosophy and a historical and 
critical survey of all the philosophies that he has contributed to the 
character of the thought and life of to-day. 

No American scholar with any philosophical tendency of thought 
can afford to delay a careful perusal of these volumes. They pre- 
sent, in admirable form, the history of philosophy: they set forth 
in an entertaining way all the tendeneies of the different philoso- 
phies. the characteristics and personalities of the philosophers, and 
the effect of national and social life upon the philosophies. “Most 
readers understand the rugged character of Dr. McCosh’s thought 
and the severity of his criticism; they will, however, be very gen- 
erally surprised at his candor and courtesy, though finding all the 
vigor and intensity that he has taught his readers to anticipate. 


VILLAGE PuoroGrarus. By Augusta Larned. pp. 474. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.75. 

These forty-seven chapters upon country scenes and manners, 
upon country life and beauty, are written with more art and good 
seuse than often finds its way into print in these later days, There 
are many touches of American life that remind one of [lowells’ 
Glimpses of Venetian Life. If the homes of the land could be 
made to appreciate how artistically, entertainingly, and beautifully 
this author serves up many scenes, circumstances, and characters 
of every-day life, it would be an advantage. Open the book at any 
point and there are delicate sentences of poetic prose, reminding 
one of some of the best things in Whittier. Here, for instance, is 
the second sentence in the book: ‘** High winds have whipped the 
trees naked, and they mast go unclad through the cold season, 
owing to the singular inhumanity of nature.’’ 

We would not have one understand the book as full of mere senti- 
ment and ‘‘ fine writing.’’ It is brimful of the richest of human 
experience, but it is woven in story form, so that the story is worth 
the having. The following quotations will give an idea of its 
variety : 

‘*T have always suspected that Drusilla was born with her bonnet 
on, the strings untied and thrown over her shoulders.’’ 

Speaking of the evergreens : 

‘*T think I have heard them shout on cold days when all the 
other trees looked miserable from the whipping of the wind. They 
were not only born to endure hardness, but to love it.’’ 

gain: 

‘* The long village street is raftered over with the interlaced 
branches of the elms.’’ 

** The shoemaker hugs his stove, and works in an overheated 
atmosphere, such as all shoemakers seem to delight in.”’ 

**The village is a mere ganglion of inhabitants and houses 
knotted together,—why or wherefore one can hardly tell.’’ 

‘* Miss Milly is brisk and trim and neat; the priat of her shoe 
on the snow seems a work of art.’’ 

‘* There is always a full-blown cdor of patronage about the judge. 
If there were not people about him to condescend to, life would not 
be worth the living. For this reason he vegetates in a hamlet in- 
stead of living eclipsed in a city.’’ 

‘* Aunt Dido is far too generous and large-hearted to lay up an 
excess of goods anywhere but in heaven.’’ 

‘*The old maids regarded Hugh rather kindly, his taste in 
women being somewhat omniverous.”’ 

** Rose wears little, artistic, skimpy gowns, and the embroidery 
on her skirt looks like a distracted landscape.”’ 

‘* Most lives remain unfinished, and are deplorably raveled and 
ragged at the edges.”’ 

* There is nothing that will keep a tough old person so long alive 
as avarice and a neighborhood enmity.”’ 

**A selfish man can never hide himself from cenanre in the village. 
A shiftless or unpractical woman, who neglects her family, is alse 
open to severe criticism.”’ 

“A party of twelve young girls once tried to epan the girth of the 
old sycamore with their onrstretched hands, and it is suspeeted that 
the old tree was as joyful over this embrace as was Tennyson's 
Talking Oak over having love secrets poured into its ears.”’ 


“* She had married a good-looking young man who turned out to 
be dishonest and bad in every wav; and now he had departed to 
another world, leaving her with naught to thank him for but a 
flourishing, healthy, handsome family of little ones. As she sat in 
her poor home, after the funeral. dressed in her scanty mourning. 
she wept bitterly, —not because of the demise of one who had caused 
her great pain and hamiliation, but from the consciousness that 
there was scarce a dollar in her purse and but small store of food 
in the house to feed the children. The loving little twine erept 
into her lap and clasped their arms about her and pressed their 
soft cheeks to hers and administered the love and consvlation that 
come from baby hands.”’ 

“There are women doomed to rule a petty hamlet who onl 
need a wider sphere to make themselves famous.’’ [See editorial. } 


Juanita. A Romance of Real Life in Cuba Fifty Years 
Ago. By Mary Mann. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Cloth: 
434 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In 18383 Mrs. Horace Mann spent the winter with friends in 
Cuba. The African slave-trade had been made unlawful several 
years before, but was almost openly carried on with the connivance 
of the authorities, and Havana was its center Coming as she had 
trom New England, slavery was until this time a name and not a 
reality to her, but a short residence in this slave country opened 
her eyes to ita horrors. The bulk of the book was written withont 
any cunscions moral object in view. not for the publie, but. as the 
author bas said ** it wrote itself,’’ being a transcript of wh>t she 
saw, and was first pnt into form in her letters home *‘ as a relief to 
hersoul.’? Many friends who read the original Jetters at the time 
they were written urged her, on her return, to print them, for the 
subject of slavery was just beginning to be agitated by Garrison 
But she would not do so beeause of her Cuban friends, and it was 
but a short time ago that the death of the last of them left her free 
to print the story she had made. For it is a story of experiences 
Mrs. Mann, or Miss Wentworth, found herself a guest in the lux- 
nrious home of an actual slaver just from the Afriean ceast. Ip 
the presence of such a fact there are sights and sounds to stir the 
feelings. Havana opens itslifetoher. She seesthe country; coffee 
and sugar plantatiovs; the lives of the gentle men and women 
there, of those not gentle, the slaves, Juanita the gentlest of hu 
man creatures in fact or fiction,—these are the tale. Miss Went 
worth drops out of thonght almost ip the quick procession of more 
evgrossing themes, although her name is on every page. 

The well-known character of the author, the circumstances of 
the writing of the book, the facet that the Cuban slaves are to be 
liberated in 1888,—all these things h-lp to give interest to this 
notable volame, and it will find a large audience of thoughtful 
readers. 


King SoLtomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Pages. 274. Price, $1.00. 

King Solomon’s Mines was written before the story of She, which 
made the writer’s reputation and sold his other books for him at 
once; but it isin many waysa much more clever book. Grown 
people are just like the children about their stories, and are never 
so well pleased as when the narrator solemnly assures them that it 
is ‘really and truly sv.’’ Now the tale under disenssion is told in 
such a plausibly-honest style, as if in the very words of the saga- 
cious old elephant hunter; his garrulous prolixity; his moral re 
fiections and shrewd observations on men and things give such an 
air of vraisemblunce to the whole, that one cannot help more than 
half believing the yarn. This, in a story of adventure, or any 
other for that matter, is half the batule, and we predict for this 
book more lasting favor than for She. 

Then the story is more interesting and not so terrible as She ; 
for though the ‘‘ smelling out of the traitors,’’ the war between 
Twala and Ignosi, and the adventures in the ** Place of Death,’’ 
are sufficiently blood-curdling, yet it all comes ont right eventu- 
ally, and the ends of justice are satisfied. Even the taking off of 
poor Foulata, though sad, is, one must admit, necessary to avo'd 
further complications both in the story and the mind of the reader. 
Moreover, the book is lighted up by a good deal of fun, as in the 
scene where the natives find the white men, and are overcome by 
Good's movable teeth, eye-glass, lone whisker, and ** beantiful 
white legs’’; a scene, followed by an almost equally funny one, 
where he is requested, nay prayed. to ‘‘live up to his character,’’ 
by his friends. The descriptions of natural scenery, the ** Place of 
the Dead,’’ ete., are beautiful bits of word painting; while the 
events are related in so vivid a fashion as to seemto take place 
before one’s very eyes. Decidedly a book worth reading. 


Browntne’s Works. A new American edition from 
the author’s last revision. With portrait. indexes, ete. In six 
volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top. Each $1.75; the set, $10, Los- 
ton: Houghton. Mifflm, & Co. 

The first two volumes of the new edition of the complete Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of Mr. Rovert Browning have jst appeared, 
‘and they cannot fail to be very welcome to all lovers of genius, and 
especially to the many admirers of Mr. Browning. The first vol- 
nme contains Pauline, Paracelsus. Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, 
King Victor, and King Charles V.; the second, Dramatie Lyrics, 
The Return of the Druses, A Blot on the ’Seutcheon, Coleumbe’s 
Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s Tragedy, Luria. Long 
primer type, careful printing, flexible paper, and simply tasteful 
binding make the volumes very attractive for reading and for the 
library. 

The purpose of this new edition is not only to place before the 
reader, in convenient form, the entire body of the port's writings, 
but to follow with scrupulous care his latest revision of the text. 

The fine steel-plate portrait which is prefixed to the first volume 
was executed by J. A. J. Wilcox, this year, from a recent photo- 
graph. 

Tue Story or ALEXANDER’S Empire. (The Story of 
the Nations.) By Prof. John Pentland Mahaffy, D.D., with 
the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Trice, $1.50. 

Each volume of this valuable series not only maintains the repu- 
tation of the first, but authors an@ publishers display much tact 
and enterprise in improving, where the possibility remains, the 
style, and the illustratiens. This volume treats of the world’s 
greatest character judged by the persistent admiration of historical 
scholarship and the never-ceasing enthusiasm of youthful students. 
It is so far beyond the other accounts of Alexander and his times 
that it should supplant most of them in popular regard, in school 
and in literary club reading. 

ARDEN AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred. Lord 
Tennyson. Edited with notes hy William J. Rolfe, 
Justrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Vrice. 75 cents 
Mr. Rolfe won his | terary fame by his pioneer school editions of 


tion by continuing the same style of werk with other Ingli-h 
poets. His latest volame comes at a time when Tennysen is h«rdly 


idolized by the average reader, and no reverential awe stays the 


pen of the profane newspaper critic. It is eminently refreshing to 
turn from the sarcasm of the heartless critic to find one of the 
most scholastic and classic critics doing hovor to Victoria's oet- 
laureate. We fally appreciate the courage it must have taken to 
publish in fall, in the present state of the public mind, with crisieal 
notes and comments, Loci sley Hall Sixty Years Ajter. We pub- 
lishes also the lengthy critique upon this from the pen of William 

E. Gladstone; and neither Lord Tennyson nor Mr. Rolfe need be 

ashamed to write or praise a poem which Mr, Gladstone’s genius 

comments in so discriminating and complimentary a manner, 

When Gladstone ean say that the later Locks/ey Hall is in the 

highest sense worthy of its predecessor, the penny-a-liner may rule 

it down to his heart's content. 

Guizot’s History OF France. Published by John B. 
Alden, in eight volomes; illu-trated; half moroceo binding, 
Price of the set $6.00, or $5 75 to those who order before June |. 
Alden’s marvelously cheap and handsome edition of Cuizot's 

History of Fiance is now eomplet-d. In appearance it would b+ a 

credit to any library; its type and paper isa delight te the reader, 

and its ast nishingly low price brings it within the reach of every- 
body’s purse. 

Tue Hornet's Nest. by Edward P. Roe, is out in 

paper covers, for summer readers. 


“Sue” is out in Harpers’ Ilandy Series, in paper 
covers, It is illustrated, and the type is clear and good. Price, 
25 cents. 

TickNnor’s Series OF CHorce READING is a 
new ventare by this firm, to be issued in weekly numbers. The 
Story «of Margaret Kent forms the first number. 


Thnk May number of the Riverside Literature Series 
has the Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Apples, by Henry D. 
Thoreau, with a biographical sketch of the author by Emerson. 


Wuirte'’s Natural History of Selhorne, Coventry Pat- 
more’s Ang] in the House, and Thomas De Quincey’s Murder as a 
Fine Art and The English Mail Coach, are recent issues in Cassell's 
National Library Series, 


Pror. W. S. ScAaRBoRouGH, M.A., LL.D., has printed 
his interesting paper giving a theory of interpretation of Aris- 
tophanes’ Birds, which was read before the American Philological 
Association at its Jaly meeting last year. 


Tue ADELPHOE OF PuBLivs TeRENTUS AFER is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., in pamphlet form. ‘The text is that of Carl 
Dziatzko, Leipsig 1881, with annotations and stage directions by 
Henry Preble, tutor in Greek and Latin at Harvard College. 


Goop Manners: A Guipe to Goov BrHAvior, em- 
bracing the usages of the best society, with numerous models of 
notes, invitations, ete., is by Mary E. Nash, preceptress in Chi- 
cago Female College, who ** ought to know.”’ Published in paper 
covers by 8S. Denison, Chicago. 


Victims. by Theo. Gift, in Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure 
Hour Series, is a story of misplaced love, intrigue, and sorrow that 
ends by the patching up of a final happiness in the union of the 
two who should have come together at the outset. Luteresting for 
leisure hour,’’ however. 


Tue INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CoMPANY issue. for the 
low price of $1.00, Amanda Harris's elegant Field, Wood, and 
Meadow Rambles, with illustrations by G. F. Barnes. The numer- 
ous full-page illustrations are its chief attraction, although the 
text is admirably prepared. 


Tue Genesis or Science, by Herbert Spencer, pub- 
lished in the Hamboldt Library (paper, price 15 cents), by J. 
Fitzgerald, deals with the real aims of science, its limitations, its 
va'idity, its authority, its rise and progress from lowly beginnings 
to its present commanding position. 


Miss BAYLE’s ROMANCE is the story of an American 
gitl, the daughter of a Western millionaire, who goes abroad, sees 
all the Enropean sights, gets presented to the Prince of Wales, and 
accomplishes other social triumphs, finally ending by marrying an 
English Lord. (Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure Momeut Series. ) 
Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


Tre address of Mr. Wm. M. Ivins, the city chamber- 
lain of New York, before the Commonwealth Club, on the abuses 
which have erent into political life, especially on the use of money 
in New York elections, attracted so much attention that this, with 
some sub-equent papers, have been put into a volume of Llarpers’ 
Handy Series under the title, Machine Politics. 


THe third and fourth volumes of the new Riverside 
Edition of Robert Browning’s Works have just been issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The fifth and sixth volumes, concluding 
the work, will »ppear about June first. The last volume will have 
a full ind-x to all Browning’s poems, together with a table of first 
Imes. ‘Lhe edition has thas tar met with a very favorable tre- 
ception. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons will print at once in their series 
of ‘* Questions of the Day,’’ the recent address by Edward Atkin- 
son before the Boston Labor Union, on the sob} ct of Tie Marcin 
of Profit : ow it is now Divided; What Part of the Present 
lfours of Labor can now be Spared ? With this address will be 
printed the reply of Mr. E. M. Chamberlain. representing the 
Labor Union, and Mr. Atkinson's rejoinder to the reply. 


THrouGH Carl Schoenhof we have received Victor 
Tiugo’s Les Miserables. published by Wm. R Jenkins, of New 
York, in hig French Library, which is putting 40 many of the 
cheice-t things in French literature within the reach of people of 
moderate means. The present volume contains the first part of 
this famous work, Fantine, in 458 paper-covered pages, printed in 
clear. handsome type, on good paper, for $1.00, or bound in cloth 
for $1.50. Cuoset/e is promised soon, and the whole will be com- 
pleted in five volumes. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Witch’s Head; by IV. Rider Haggard —Lordon Recollections: by 


Henry Stanton: price. $150 —Fpisedesa in a life of Aaventure” er, 
Moss from a Rolling Stone; by Laurence Oliphaut; price, 8125 New 
York: Uarper & Urothers 

lhe Works of SLakespeare (Vola. Vo avd VIO: edited by William George 
Clark ond Witllom Aldiae Wright New York: John Alden 

The Anvel in the House; by Coyentry Patmore, priecr, 10 cents. New 


Shakespeare’s works, and is adding very matermlly to the repnra- | 


Fir-t Year in Latin: by George Stuart, A M ; price, 05 cents. P’hilacel- 
: dredge & Broa, 

Ten Great Events in History; compiled and erranged br James Johornot. 
of Education Applied; by J. M. Greeuwvod, New 
York: D. Appleton. 
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N. EB. MUSIC TEACHERS. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— We would be glad to receive special notice 


The New England Public School Music Teach- of all college commencemente. 


ers’ Association met for the regular monthly meet- 


— The next meeting of the Pennsylvania State 


ing at Wesleyan Building, Boston, on Saturday, | T.achers’ Associa'ion will be held at Williams- 


May 21, at 2 p. m. 
principal of the Salem Normal School, occupied 


the chair. 


is spreading. 
bas been affected, as is manifested in his action 


The president, D. B. Hagar, | port, July 5, 6, and 7. 


— The doctrine of higher education for women 
Even the far-off Sultan of Turkey 


After the reading of the secretary’s minutes the establishing two such schools at Constantinople. 


association listened to a paper on ‘‘ Some Popular 


— A Japanese youth of noble family, and about 


Fallacies in Connection with School Music,’’ by W. | seventeen years of age, has been admitted to the 


S. Tilden, supervisor of music in the Framingham 


Normal School. 

Mr. Tilden said that the ‘ best’’ method was a 
good teacher. 
could teach music satisfactorily. We learn to sing 
by having a proper model put before us by a good 
teacher. 
that the teacher should be able to sing well. It 
seems a simple thing to teach the sounds of the 
scale. We roust use the true tune me/hods that 
appeal to the innermost. It is wrong to suppose that|a 
synthesis can come before analysis. 
ive-analytic method should precede or accompany 
the teaching of notation. To maintain that all 
instrumental aid is objectionable in teaching music 
is also wrong. Harmony exerts a powerful influ- 


Naval Academy by Secretary Whitney, in ac- 
cordance with a special request of the Government 
of Japan. 


— June 22 is a day long looked forward to by 


that any one 4 
1¢ was a fallacy to say (hs y the school children at Ilyde Park, London, Eng 
On that jubilee day Queen Victoria will review 
the that quarter and 
r ili ac il requires | 0,000 of the poor children of quart 

Phe ability to teach singing we™ req present to each of them a mug commemorating the 


event, 


— The Massachusetts Legislature has appropri- 
ted $10,000 for a monument to the memory of 


The object-| Crispus Attucks, the big-boned Indian-negio, who 
was the leading character and so-called martyr of 
the street ri-t known in history as the Boston 


Massacre (March 5, 1770). 


— Statistics state, that of six million women 


ence. It is a fallacy to suppose that a pretty little in Brazil only half a million can read or write 
schovlroom show is an adequate test of the chil-/ What a vast field in which to sow educational seed ! 
dren's ability to render music properly, or that it) What a character-harvest will some day be reaped 


has been properly tanght by the teacher. 


if judicious pedagogical methods are employed! 


Mr. Bill, supervisor of music in Beverly and Pea-| What an unscrupulous brain-power will be devel- 
body, gave an exhibition of primary-sehool (upper | oped if vicious methods are allowed to predominate ! 
grade) work, assisted by a class of children from the} Which shall it be ? 


Beverly schools. The methods he used produced re- 
sults that were highly approved by the large num- i 
ber of practical music teachers present. 


— When speaking of the American Institute of 
istruction as the oldest teachers’ organization in 


The nine the world, we excluded from consideration several 


bright little girls showed that they comprehended | . oo ciations which were instituted long before this 


the elements of musical notation thoroughly, and N 


ew England conference was formed because they 


their sweet voices rendered the exercises written have failed to carry out their purposes uninter- 


vpon the blackboard with exquisite harmony. | ., 
Test exercises were then administered by several tt 


iptediy from the time of their birth. Probably 
ie first teachers’ associa'ion organized in Massa- 


of the teachers present, and the children rendered 


them with surprising accuracy. 


iu the Town of Boston and its Vicinity.’’ The 


Mr. George H. iate Mr, Philbrick was very much interested in the 
an interesting account of the first introduction o early h story of this association, and had in bis 


vocal music into Boston schools, under the direction 


of Lowell Masoo. There was an organization) | 


library a printed copy of its constitution which was 


lopted Jan, 22, 1812. He also had in his posses- 


formed under the title of the Academy of Musie, sion copies of two lectures delive ed before this asso- 


which recommended the introduction of music inte | | 
the cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


In May, 


ation in the Chauney Place Church. 


Some 1790, the teachers of Middlesex County, Coun., 


y ii i i instruction | 
seventy towns and cities did begin the instruction | + pined an association but it was not perpetuated. 


of music in the public schouls at this time,—1534 |p 
or 1836. 


here is, however, one teachers’ organization, main~- 


(aining a vigorous existence to-day, that challenges 


the close of the ant the American Lnstitute of Lustruction in its claim to 
their friends partook of their annual dinner a being the oldest organization of teachers in the 


Young’s Hotel. After the dinner the president, 


w 


D. B. Hagar, of the Salem Normal School, con-| i tion of Massachusetts. 


orld. ‘This is the E.sex County Teachers’ Asso- 
As near as we can ar 


gratulated the society on the close of its successful rive at the facts, the American Institute is the bet- 


year, and speeches were made by Mr. Barton of]... apie to substantiate its claim. 


In each case 


Sh. id i antedating permanent organization. With the 
aiden, Secre’ary Veazie, W. Sheldon, aoc! Cuunty Teachers’ A-s.ciation this prelim- 


others. Ps E. eabody inary meeting was held June 23, 1830; with the 
song. original ode by Mr, was sung at) nerican Insitute of Lostruction the preliminary 


the table by the association. 


The sentiment of meeting was held March 15, 1530 


Shortly afcer 


the speaking was in favor of less attention to] ii, Gret gathering the teachers of Essex County 


method in teaching, with more devotion to prac-| |, 
tical results. 3 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY TEACH-\a 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth convention of the Barnstable County | ¢ 


1et and formed a permanent organization, Dee. 
and 4, 1830. But the American Institute of 


lostruction had eftected a permanent organization 
Aug. 1830, 


Judging from these dates, we 
rust conclude that the American Lnstitute of Jn- 


struction is about four months older than its sister 
organization in Massachusetts. 
have asmany years more of a life that has been so 


May they both 


ruitfal of good results to the educational interests 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association was held at Hyan- | of New England. 


nis on the 20th and 2lst inst. President S. A. 
Holton, of Falmouth, presided, and H. S. Bullen, 
of Bourne, acted as secretary. 

W. D. Reynolds, principal of Hyannis High 
School, welcomed the visitors, after which an essay 
on “* Methods of Teaching Arithmetic’’ was read | 5 


by Emma G. Tuttle, of Harwich, followed by a}. 
paper on ‘‘ Mistaken Education,’? by W. D. Rey- 
nolds, of Hyannis. 
cussion, in which many parucipated. At this] 
point several questions of educational importance 


comes now a diocesan school. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Missouni.—St. James Military Academy be- 
Board of ‘lrustees— 
tight Rev. Daniel Tuttle, D. D., President; Rey. 
Arthar liper, of Racine College, Wis., Rector. 
The public schools of Macon City closed with 


This brought out a lively dis-| very creditable exercises, uuder the direction of 


*rofessor Wardner. 
Commencement week at Macon, June 6 to 9, 


were passed to the president and read by him, and | at the Opera Louse. 


answered by the persous to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 
In the evening an interesting lecture upon the 


The closing exercises of the Kirksville Normal 


School will be held June 17. 


Prof. G. H. H. C. Lowery has been invited to 


subject of ** History ’’ was delivered by Col. T. W. | hold musical conventions in Ohio, Kansas, Lilinois, 


Higginson, of Boston. a 

At 9% o’clock, Saturday, the regular business 
meeting was held, at which the customary resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted. I 


nd Colorado during the coming vacation. 


NEBRASKA.—The senior class of the Eureka 
ligh School, on one of its geological walks, pro- 


At 9.50 Miss S. A. Bullard, of Truro, read an|cured some fine specimens of fossil brachiopods 


essay on ‘* Teaching Reading and Language in| belonging to the Silurian age. 


Primary Schools, and the subject was discussed by | i 


‘These were found 
n compact, gray limestone, at an elevation of 


Messrs. Parkinson of Falmouth, Woods of Har- 7,000 feet above the sea-level, 


wich, and Fletcher of Marlboro. Supt. Fletcher, 
of Marlboro, Mass., read anable paper on “ Prog- 
ress in Teaching.’’ 

At 10.30 an interesting discussion on the sub- 


State Editor, WILLIAM D, TYNDALL, Eatontown. 
NEW JERSEY. — Supt. Marble of Worcester 


ject, ‘The Use of Textbooks,” was opened by addressed the May meeting of the Jersey City 


iram Myers, of Orleans, and participated in by 
Messrs, Fletcher of Marlboro, and Somes of Barn- 
stable. 
@ practical and suggestive paper on Penmanship, 
which was illustrated by charts. 

This closed the exercises of the convention. 
All teachers present agreed in saying that the 
meeting was cne of the most profitable that had 
been held. ‘The time and place of the next meet- 
ing was left with the executive committee to 
decide. 


Teachers’ Association on the 18th. There has 


been a surfeit of vig aya in favor of manual 
Wm. F. Hayward, of W training annexes to the public schools jn thi 

y oods Holl, read quarter, of late, and Dr. Marble administered the 
antidote. As usual, he gave a lively talk. Mid- 
way in his discourse he illustrated a point by sing- 
ing @ comic song, an innovation which was highly 
appreciated. Mayor Cleveland was present, and 
in some pointed remarks emphatically indorsed 


Dr. Marble’s sentiments. 
Members of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading 


Cirele, representing the counties of Essex, H udson, 
Union, Passaic, Bergen, Somerset, Middlesex, and 


~— The interstate commerce law does not pro-| Monmouth, held a very interesting and profitable 


hibit the passing of cold waves all over the coun-! session at Newark, the 2Ist inst, 
thereon see editorial. 


bry. —Pittsburg Chronicle. 


For comment 


New YorK.—The following Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes have been arranged for the month of June: 


Date. County. | Place. 
June 6, . 2d dist. Washington, Whitehall. 
6, . Queens,. . Jamaica. 


2d dist. Albany, . - Medusa. — 

* 90, . . Livingston, . Me. Morris. 
20, . . Owego. 

Eor further items of interest see “‘ New York 
Letter,’”’ page 329. 

excursion rates see ‘‘ Publisher's 
Notes’ on page 533. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Recently the school direct- 
ors of Sebuylkill County met in triennial conven- 
tion, at Pottsville, to elect a county superintendent 
for the ensuing three years. Although the con- 
test was a bitter one, Supt. Weiss was re-elected 
on the first ballot by an overwhelming majority. 
This is his third term. The salary was fixed at 
$2.500 per annum. Supt. Weiss is a very efficient 
officer, very popular, and has hosts of friends. 
The schools have made excellent progress during 
his six years of supervision. é 

The trustees of Grove City College will erect a 
new building. this summer, at a cost of from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

‘The managers of Haverford College have elected 
Professor Sharpless, dean of the faculty, president 
of the institution. Professor Sharpless took bis 
degree in the Scientific School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Urau.—P. L. Williams, Esq., the Territorial 
Commissioner under the Edmunds-Tucker law, 
has called a meeting of county superintendents, 


for the next five years. 

The New West Education Commission will 
erect three school buildings this year,—one at 
Lynne, one at Provo, and a large, ten thousand 
dollar academy at Ogden. ; 

The Presbyterian denomination is building a 
two-story brick academy ut Springville, to accom- 
modate pupils from central Utah. ; 

All Utah teachers are hoping that the National 
Educational Association will meet next year at 
San Francisco or at some other western City. 
Give us a chance to enjoy its many benefits. 4 

Utah must levy a heavier school tax. Both dis- 
trict and mission schools are full, and what will 
be done for schoolroom if a *‘ boom’’ biings in 
thousands of Eastern people ? 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


An unknown friend has offered to give Bates 
College $30,000 if the college raise, bv subscription, 
$100,000, $25,000 of which is to be used toward 
founding an observatory. $45,000 of this have 
already been subscribed. 

NEW UAMPSHIRE, 

— Among the many good things provided by 
Supt. Patterson for the benefit of those who were 
in attendance upon the meetings of the Institute 
for Merrimac Coanty at Coneord, recently, was a 
paper upon ‘ Teaching Language,’’ by Supt. 
Morss of Portsmouth, and a class exercise in 
chemistry by Principal Goodwin of Manchester. 
Both gentlemen did themselves great credit by the 
evidences of thorough, systematic work which they 
presented, ‘The evening lectures of Prof. Larkin 
Dunton and Supt. Patterson were largely attended 
and well received, as was also Dr. E. E. Hale’s 
talk upon the Indian Question. 

— The Manchester schools are in excellent con- 
dition. Mr. Buck has had a long and efficient ser- 
vice, blending conservatism and progress with rare 
skill. Ilis reports are of exceptional merit be- 
cause of their directness and good sense. Lis 
teachers are devoted to the work. 

— Henry H. Baker, of Bow, of the Dartmouth 
class of 1863, offers the following prizes for com- 
petition by undergraduates and alumni of Dart- 
mouth College: $100 for the best original words 
fora Dartmouth College song, and $100 for the 
best original music for a Dartmouth College song. 
[he prize for the words will be awarded at the 
ISSS commencement, and that for the music at the 
ISS? commencement. All words or music must be 
delivered, sealed, to the treasurer of the college 
on or before the first of June of the year in which 
the prize is to be awarded, and must be signed 
with an assumed name, and avcompanied by a 
similarly marked envelope containing the author’s 
real name. In case no contribution is considered 
by the committee of award as worthy of the prize 
it shall not be awarded, but the offer shall re- 
main open for another year, or until the prize is 
awarded. 

— Dr. D. O. Smith, of Hudson, gave a dictionary 
to School No. 3, of that town, for having made the 
greatest improvement duting the past year. Miss 
Mattie M. DeWolfe, the teacher, deserves great 
credit for the result. 

— Miss Mary Sanborn, a graduate of the Great 
Falls High School, class of ’83, has accepted a 
position as principal of the High School at Wolf- 
boro Junction. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. —The report of the recent meeting of 
the Students’ Aid Society of Wellesley will be 
found on page 334. 

Mary E. Trow, of the Dwight School, is one of 
the most effective elocutionists in the country, and 
might have won fame as well as wealth upon the 
platform had she not preferred to put her talents 
to the higher, though less flattering use of the 
schoolroom, 

M iss Corinue Harrison, second assistant in the 
Dillaway School, has been engaged to speak before 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, which 
will be in session June 14-29, at Morehead City. 

—For report of the proceedings of the Legisla- 


ture on educational matters, see page 334, 


for June 20, to consider the matter of textbooks! 


— John O. Norris, of the Charlestown High 
School. is the leader in the Sunday-school work of the 
Unitarian denomination cf eastern Massachusetts ; 
he is a leading citizen, prominent in social and 
musical affairs in the beautiful suburb of Melrose. 

— The school authorities of Easthampton feel 
that the schools of the town have lost a most effi- 
cient worker in the retirement from active service 
of Miss L. S. Smith, who has been with them so 
long and given such general satisfaction. Miss 
Smith is now in Boston for the p»rpose of study- 
ing the methods of art and industrial drawing 
in use in our schools. 

— In the English Department of Harvard Col- 
lege many new improvements are proposed for 
next year. The faculty have decided to increase 
the number of courses as follows: Spencer and the 
English Bible will be studied under Prof. Child ; 
Mr. Wendell will have a course, meeting once a 
week, for the study of the English drama, exclusive 
of Shakespeare ; Professor Briggs will meet_a 
course on English literature from Shakespeare to 
Dryden, exclusive of Milton; Prof. Hill, in addi- 
tion to his old course on the prose writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, will give a 
pew and valuable course on the prose writers of 
the nineteenth century. ‘The course in public 
speaking, which has been omitted for a number of 
years, will be revived. Another new course will 
be opened to students of advanced standing; its 
title is, ‘‘ Study of Special Topics.”’ 

— The spring meeting of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held »t the High 
School, Woreester. on Saturday, May 28. 

The pregram includes papers and addresses cn 
“The Powers and Duties of School Officers and 
Teachers,” by Supt. A. P. Marble; * Bright vs. Dull 
Pupils,’ by Miss Mary M. Lawton; “How the 
Teacher may Influence the Reading of his Pupils,” 
by Mr. J. C. Lyfora; * Will Culture,” by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, of the KR. 1. Normal School; ** Arithmetic m 
the Common Sehvols, How Much and Why 2?” by Mr. 
Joseph EK. Mowry, of the Feuaeral-street Grammar 
School, Providence, R. 1. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The Bridgeport board are beginning to depart 
from the old injudicious plan of having a large 
master’s room of a handred pupils, which makes 
the principal do more teaching than any other 
teacher in the building, besides performing his gen- 
eral duties. They have recently run a partition 
through the large room of Prospect Grammar 
School, thus making two reasonably good-sizd 
rooms. ‘This division of work removes a great 
strain upon the principal's vitality. 

— For report of the last meeting of the New 
London and Wyndham County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, turn to page 34. 


GENERAL EPITOME 


— Terrific gales in England. 

— Virginia s debt troubling her sorely. 

— Yellow fever at Key West, Florida. 

— Mr. Gladstone not coming to America this 
summer, 

— Forest fires in Michigan. 
destroyed. 
— A million-dollar failure in the cattle trade at 
Cheyenne. 
— Samuel Pasco elected United States Senator 
from Florida. 
— Editor O’Brien attacked by ruffians at To- 
ronto, Canada, 
— Father Keller, the Irish priest, has been re- 
leased from jail. 
— A movement against trades-unionism inau- 
gurated at Chicago. 

— ‘ Ten hours a day or nothing” is the ery of 
the boss carpenters in Chicago. 

— Many of the Chicago brick-yards have closed, 
throwing 8,000 men eut of work. 

— A new law in New York State legalizes Sat- 
urday afternoun as a half holiday. 

— Jared L. Rathbone, a wealthy Californian, 
appointed Consul-General to Paris. 

— Ten thousand miners on a strike in Belgium. 
Troops in readiness to suppress a riot. 

— A New Jersey man tined $25 for blasphemy. 
Bob Ingersoll d-fended him,—in vain. 

— The French cabinet has resigned. M. 
DeF reycinet refuses to form a new one. 

—Ic has been decided that Canadians cannot 
come to the United States under contract to per- 
form labor. 


Whole villages 


— The Treasury Department suggests as an ex- 
periment, substituting paper currency for gold on 
the Pacific Coast. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a 
call for all outstanding three per cents. This can- 
cels $19,717,500 of debt. 

— According to reports. the Danubian Balkan 
provinces are to be consolidated, with King Charles 
of Roumapia as sovereign. 

_ Editor O’ Brien again mobbed at Kingston. 
Tle is smuggled into a private residence to save his 
life. Disgraceful scenes. 

— June 21 will be recognized as a holiday 

throughout the United Kingdom. Queen Victoria 
will then have reigned full fifty years. 
_ —Disgraceful evictions in the Hazelbrook min- 
ing village, Pa., by a company who own the hovels 
in which a few strikers with their families found 
shelter. 

— General Boulanger, the French Secretary of 
War, considers war inevitable, and if he is con- 
tinued in office, will not consent to a reduction of 
military expenses. 

— It has been discovered that the late Maharajah 
of India had twenty-five millions of treasure stowed 
away in unknown vaults beneath the palace. i 
suc¢rssor is enjoying it. 

— The ocean steamer Celtic from Liverpool, and 
Britannic from New York, collided daring the fog 
May 19, when 350 miles off Sandy Hook. Ten 


persons killed; vessels badly damaged. 
~— At San Geronimo Creek, Texas, cattle. are 
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dying ; fields parched ; no rain for seven months ; | its button. a slight pressure on which summons the 
two hundred and sixty-five families nearly starv-| porter. These electric bells are in every depart- 
ing ; contribntions for relief insufficient. ment of the car. Full length, French plate mir- 
— Queen Kapiolani greatly disturbed in conse-| rors, on all sides, reflect the images of the pssen- 
quence of ill reports from home. As a result of| gers. The tapestry is of the richest Turkish de- 
au embargo placed on the opium trade, the Chi-| signs, and the bedding is all that art and comfort 
nese of the island have risen in rebellion, offering|can suggest. The rear section of the car is 
$100,00 for the head of the Queen’s husband. set apart for smoking rooms and gentlemen's 
twilet. These are finished in antique oak, and the 
ein seats are in sea-green velvet. It is, in short, a 

" complete poem of luxury, taste, and elegance. 

PALACES ON WHEELS. The oom on these Ad consist of twelve 36 
2 inch paper wheels of the Allen pattern. Among 

A FIT NAME FOR THE SLEEPING CARS ON | the necessities of the car are the famous Westing- 
THE WISCONSIN CENTKAL LINE. house air-brake and the Miller coupler and buffer. 


The sleeping cars which the Wisconsin Central | 4 person can gain no idea of the wonderful per- 
fection a car can be brought to until he sees those 


= opeseung on the run between Chicago, Milwau-| now on the trains of the Wisconsin Central. An- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, are veri-| other point which the traveler will appreciate is, 
table palaces on wheels. At the front entrance of | that porters are not permitted to take tips. 

the car is a little hallway, in which there is a = 
room. In this little room is = of the Blake} Ty meeting of the National Educational 
steam-heaters. The room is lined with zinc, and| Agsociation at Chicago, next Jaly, promises to be 
is as nearly fire-proof as it is possible to make it. | the largest educational gathering ever held. The 


The ladies’ toilet i : . Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most at- 
adios toilet ie @ marvel of ingensity and tractive excursion for the teachers of New England, 


beauty. Variegated marbles, inlaid woods, silver the general arrangement of which will be in charge 
tlimmings, even combs, brushes, towels, soap, ete.|of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of the Qviney School, 
The drawing-room comes next, and aside from the| Boston. Details will be announced in due season, 
seats is a regular divan in sky-blue velvet. The — — 

interior of the walls of this room is in embossed HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
leather, colored in antique bronze and gold. The IN NERVOUS HEADACHE, FEVER, AND IM 


car proper consists of twelve sections, in light- POTENCE, 
colored inlaid woods, The seats are high oaks} Dr. A. S. Kilpatrick, Van Wert, O., says: “I 
with head-rests, and upholstered with red velvet;| have used it with the most brilliant success in 
the floor is covered with rich, Wilton carpets. All| chronic nervous beadaches, hectic fever with pro 
the trimmings are in silver, and every section has | fuse night sweats, impotence, nervousness. etc.’’ 


| SUMM EF SESSION 


— O 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


July i2th to August 13th, 1887, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures and drili with the President in voice culture, physical training or 
gesture drill, rendering. and roy Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 
All pupils will have daily drill with the president. For furtner information or circular, address 

euw L. M. SAUNDERSON, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION.—July_ 5th to Aug. 13th.—] 3th SEASON. 


ANN ARB OR, The course of instruction is comprehensive ( Jpriv. of Mich igan 


and thoroughly practical. being especially 
MI CH, adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers Buildings. 


Teachers, and all classes of students. gg Facilities unexcelled. Send for full descriptive circular to 
JORIN BISCIITEL, Seo’y, 1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


The Sauvenr Sommer College of Languages, 


Removed from Ambher«t, Maxs., OS WEGO, N. duly 


and Burlington, Vt., te 


FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. Attendance last year, 460 Students. TUITION, $20. 


Brancnes TAvGHT: French. German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek. Anglo Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
Eng'ish, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according to the Natural Method ; 
a Cvurse of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children, 

For KOARD and ROUMS, and also for REDUCED RAILROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. 
MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 

The circular and programme may be had of F. W. Christern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
Tnformation concerning the College will be given. and Catalogues furnished at the Teachers’ Agency of 
Mrs. M, J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, New York. 


eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., PoriApELrPmtA, Pa, 


d 
| SCHOOL OF Vice dys and:Mtind all kinds 


Examination of Teachers. 

An examination will be held in Talladega, Ala., on of Expression. Catalogue and An- 
June 20, 1887, for the purpose of selecting a principal EXPRESSION. hual Report free. Nummer Ses- 
and teachers for the Public Schools of the City of|siem, Saratoga. Keginning and advanced courses. 
Talladega. Ala. Send for Summer Circular. 8.5. Curry, Ph.D., Free- 

For turther information apply to G. A. Joiner,| man Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
og or to E. Brewer, Supt. of 
Schovuls, Talladega, Ala. V. H. 8S. KAGGS, 

President of Board of Education. SUMMER co URSE 
—- OF THE 
LATIN A SPECIALTY. Ph j | ini lf 
10 has devoted much time to the study of the Latin H H 
language and has had successful ex- Harvard University, 
ene 
pollege position by applying to learn of @ first-class! Oren to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 
N. KE. of 
»merset St., Boston. 
159 22d Street, - - - Chicage, 
rimar ll ad § Author of ** New Science of Elocution,” 
j WILL OPEN HIS 
NUMBER THREE. SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Do not be satisfied with “ Primary Fri- 
days” Number One or Number Two. As|_ Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
excellent as they are, Number Three must | Pramatic Readers. Send for Cireulgr. 
be had on account of the new and fresh SUMMER 
pieces it contains for Friday afternoon A TONIC SOL-F INSTITUTE 
speeches in primary schools. Will be held at 
MAILING PRICE, 25 CENTS. 1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, 
a Beginning June 22, and ending July 12. 1887. It will 
be under the direction of D. BATCHELLOR, 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY rraduate and Licentiate of Tonic Sol-fa College, Lu 
4) don. and graduate of Boston Univ. School of 
BOSTON : CHICAGO: ; The ob ect of the Tonle Bal fa Summer Institute s 
provide good training for studeuts and teachers 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. | wi have not opportunities to take lessous during 
their teaching engagements. 

The course will include sight-singing, ear and voice 
training, and practical instruction in the best meth- 
ods of teaching children to sing. There will be sepa- 

rate classes formed for the different grades of stu- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The maximum of practice without} gents. There will be four hours of daily instruction 


neglec #9 during the term. A special class will be formed for 
I ’ of theory KINDERGARTNERS Who wish to study how to adapt 
the Color Notation of the Tonie Sol fa System of 


Music to the Kindergarten. Terms for entire course, 
FIR ST Y EAR Ten Dollars. For further particulars, address WD. 
BATCHELLOR, 1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—_ IN — 
of PEDAGOGY 
SCHOOL 


9 At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


With Exercises on the Inflections and 
the Principal Rules of Syntax; also,! A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
Extracts from Czesar’s Callic War. held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
With Special and General Vocabula- From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 


ries, Notes, Maps, etc. Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures, 
By GEORGE STUART, A. M., - Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
Prof. of Latin in Central High School, Phila. | py the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison of views by all. 
Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 
Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your names as members, to = 


I.. C. F 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 


or L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 


MAILING PRICE 95 CENTS. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


AMHERST COLLEGE: SUMMER 


LANGUAGES, CHEMISTRY, ART, MUSIC, SYNTAX, and LITERATURE. 
Five Weeks --- July 6th to August 9th. 


Twenty-two Teachers and Lecturers. 


Thirty-six Classes, Daily, in Nine Languages. 
Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


Professor W. 8. TYLER. of Amherst College, writes: ‘ The School unites all that is new and true in 
the ‘natural method’ of learning languages with all that the experience of ages has proved to he wise 
and good in the ‘old ways’ of classical study. and realizes the ideal of a school of languages as well, per- 

, as it can be realized ia half-a-dozen weeks of a summer vacation.” 
For Circular and Program address 
(Mention this paper.) Professer W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cook County Wormal School, Vormal Park, tl. 
SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, ERANCIS W. PARKER, Principal, 


Beginning Sualy 8S, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 


FOUR DEPARTMENTS: 

1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, AND TECHNICAL | 3. KINDERGARTEN, AND ITS APPLICATION 
WORK. FrAscis W. PARKER, Director. W. W.| TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Mrs. ALICE PUTNAM, 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, Tillie Coffin, | Director. Tuition, $6.00. 
and Everett Schwartz. assistants. Tuition, $7.00. 4. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE —ROTANY 

2. ELOCUTION, MUSIC, AND THE DELSARTE) ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLOGY, AND MINER- 
SYSTEM. FRANK STUART. PAKKER, Director.; ALOGY. GrorGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. FITz. 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. | Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 

Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2.00. Board at 
Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, including the week of National Conventien. 

Railroads stopping at Normal Park or Englewood: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 
Monon, Chicago & Evansville. Pittsburg & Fort Wayne, Wabash, Eastern I)linois. 

A member of the Summer School may work upon any one special subject (given be'ow) during the entire 
time — three weeks —taking for such work two, three, four, or five hours each day : Reading, Elocution, 
Delsarte Physical Exercises, Writing (blackboard and pen with arm movement), Number and Arithmetic, 
Form and Geometry, Vocal Music, Molding and Modelling nclay, Molding Relief Maps im sand, clay. and 
putty, Study of Geography, Kludergarten Work, Experiments in Science, Physics, making apparatus, 
Botany. Zoology, Taxidermy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Training. 

The rooms will be arranged so that a pupil can remain tn one room aud work all day. The Principal 
will give a course of lectures upon Psychology, Pedayogics, and Methods. 

Principals and Superintendents of schools can make special arrangements as to tuition, if they wish to 
see all the work. Miss BELLE THOMAS will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL, 

Those who wish to attend should write a¢ once. stating work they wish to take, and whether they wish 
rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; also whether they wish to board at the hall during Convention Week. 


Those who would like posta! circulars to send to fricuds will ws address . 
FRANCIS - PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 


Round Lake Summer Schools, 1887. 


Four Weeks Session--July 11th to August Gth. 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with scientific drainage, delicious spring 
water, handsome new buildings: including the ** Griffin Institute,” the ** West Museum 
and Art School,” Kennedy Gentlemen's Hall, and Garnsey Young Ladies’ 
Home, erected and furnished at a cost of over fifty thousand do!lars; only one hour from Albany, 
and twenty minutes by rail (D. & I. C. Co.) from Saratoga, ON THE HIGHWAY FROM THE Hupson 
Tro LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, THE ADIRONDACKS, AND THE ST. LAWRENCE, The 
best location for a teachers’ resort on this continent, near to Nature’s heart, and next door to the 


Broadway of American Summer life. 
THERE WILL BE A 
School of Methods and Practice; Scnoo. or INDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY 

AND SAND MODELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING, AND PENMANSHIP. 

School of Music, under the management of three professors of the NEw ENGLAND Con- 

SERVATORY OF Music, of Boston. 

School of Fine Arts, under the management of several New York artists of national fame, 
supported by a Loan Exhibition of American paintings, worth over two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Boston School of Expression and Oratory, conducted by Dr. Curny and a 
large Faculty. 

Dr. Worman’s Language School: English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

School of History and Economics, and a Scoot or NATURAL SCIENCE, 

Dr. Hailmann’s Kindergarten, a Mopet Primary AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 

Dr. Anderson’s School of Physical Training. 

Faculty of over 40 of the best teachers in this country, assisted by eminent 
lecturers throughoat the entire session. 

Goop BoARD from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. Those wishing to board themselves are furnished 
tents free, in clubs of five. reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. Early application will secure rooms 
in the **‘ HALL” and ‘‘ HoME”’ at very low cost. 

TUITION: $2.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $5.00, except in School of Fine Art 
and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each course. 

XB Bring five pupils and secure a Scholarship worth $12.00. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 
Excursions every Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga, to Lake George, via Lake Cham- 
plain, from Old ‘Ticonderoga ; also, at least one or two excursions, at little cost, to the Adirondacks. 
SuNDAY-ScuooL ASSEMBLY will open July 20. A magnificent array of platform talent, 
Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon Exhibitions, etc. 
tH Write, inclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or RoUND LAKE JOURNAL, to 


Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, Rounp Lake, N. Y. 


1887. 


Essentials 


Fisher's.“ 


N, E, PUB, COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Desires principalship of an academy. Will conduct 
it on his own financial responsibility, if desired. 
Address G., Box 154, Brewster, N. Y. 


| 
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EDUCATION. Vol. XXV.—No., 21. 


Some Recent 


Title 
Iistory of England in the Eighteenth Century. V.& V I. 
Roundabout to Moscow. - 
John Sevier - - - 
An Index te the Works of Shakespeare, 
Dick's Wandering 
Le«sons in Language and Reading. 
Kp sodesina Life of Adventure, 
Random Recollections, ° 
The Flamingo Feather, 
Sabina Zembra - 
The Woodtenders 
Waste Land Wanderings. 
Ciande Le Lorrain, 
Final Memortats. 
The Devil's Hat 
First Year in tatin, 
Hleury 2 Vols. 
Colonial Ballade - 
Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ? 
The Kugtieh Dramatists 3 vola, 
Word Studies in the New Testament, 
The story of New Vork House, 
The Christmas Wreck, - 
Who t« Guilty ? 
Natural i-terv of Selborne 
Without Blemish 
The lind Mrother. 
A Vrimer of Botany, 
Outlines of Logie. 
Ilow to Travel 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the Chautauqua 
announcement for ISS7,— the fourteenth season, 
The series of meetings opens July 1, with the 
Church Congress, lectares by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 


and others. The Independence oration, on July 4, 


will be given by Congressman Horr of Michigan, 
On July 9, the summer session of the Chautauqua 
College of Liberal Arts will open and continue 
until August 20, under the charge of Willian R, 
Harper, Ph.D., of New Haven, Ct. The Teach- 
ers’ Retreat will also open Joly 9, and continue 
til July 30; De. J. W. Dekineon of Boston, 
principal, It willincludea full Pedagogical Course 
nnd aspeciel class on An Ideal Foreign Tour in 
France and Germany. There will be also a course 
of six lectures on the ‘Tariff, and a course by 
Judge A.W. Tourgee. ‘The opening of the Four- 
teenth Assembly will be on Aug. 2. and continue 
for three weeks for Sunday-school teachers. 
There will also be six lectures on ** LIistory of Re- 
ligions ‘Thonght,”’ by Dr A. M. Fairbairn of 
Oxford, England.  Aceonmodations at the Hotel 
Athenwuam can be had if application be made be- 
fore June 15 to M. KE. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Room may be secured for any specitied time during 
the season for $1.00 per day and upward for each 
person, wethout board, Special rates to families 
and parties. Table board, $10.50 per week. 
Families can board at very moderate expense at 
evttages, and yet have rooms at hotel with all the | 
pleasure of hotel life. Good board may be ob- | 
tained in the numerous cottages at rates approxi- | 
mately as follows: July | to 31, board and lodg- 

ing, $9 to ST per week; Ang. 1 to 25, board and 
Jodging, $6 to $10 per week. Rooms may be 
rewed in cottages for the season at from $3.00 to 
$6.00 per week, and table board found elsewhere. 


IMportANT.— When visiting New York City, 
atthe GRAND UNION Hoven, opposite Grand Cen- | 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- | 
wards perday, European plan, Elevators and all | 
Modern Conveniences 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse ears, | 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You! 
can live bettor for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than ¢n/ other first-class hotel in the city, 


Dr. J. 
announcement of the Round Lake Summer Schools 
for ISS7. There is to be a four weeks session 
from July 11 to August 6. 
There will be a School of 


Il. WoRMAN makes a very important 


The program is one 
of great attractiveness. 
Methods and Practice; School of Industrial Art, 
embracing Clay and Sand Modeling, Phonography, 
Type-writiog, and Penmanship; School of Musie, 


under the management of three professors of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston; 
School of Fine Arts, under the management of 


leaving 10 and revehing Chicago in 


only by teachers and members of their families, 
| July 15th to September LOth inclusive. 


, one depot at the foot of Forty-second street and 
save Bayeage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop | another at the foot of Jay atreet. 


| Publications. 


Publisher. Price 


Author. 2 ice. 
Lecky D Appleton & Co, NY. per vol #2 Bs 
«Connor 
Sturg 
Hediom DC Heath Co, Boston, 1 
Oliphant Harper & Kroa, NY 26 
Stanton i Rn 
Monroe 
Abbott 
Dullea Scribner & Welford, NY, 1 
Longfellow Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 = 
*hilips 
Fldredge & Phila, 05 
Schurz Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 2 50 
Vincent Charles Seribner’s Sons, N Y, 4 
Woolf Cassell & Co, NY, 20 
White 
Greene T Y Crowell & Co.NY, me 
Knight Ginn & Co, Dorton, 35 
Knox GP Putnam's Sons, NY, 1 50 


EXCURSION APRANGEMENTS FROM 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
TITE NATIONAL ASSOCLATION, CHICAGO, 
JuLy l2ru To THE 16TH, 


Arrangements have been made with the West 
Shore Rilroad, whereby a rate of S30, round trip. 
including sleeper «ne way, has been secured. Those 
desiiing tickets without sleeper can obtain them 
for $25.17. 

In case two persons wish to occupy one berth, 
the round trip will be $27.67, wihs'eeper one way. 

The only train on whieh these rates can be ob- 
tained will be the one leaving on the West Shore 
Road, Saturday afternoon, July 9 

It is expected that an entire train will be made 
up, reaching Niagara Falls at 5 o'clock Sabbath 
morning, remaining over Sabbath at that place. 


ample time to secure boarding places on Monday. 

Provided the entire train is made up. the ears 
vill remain on a side track undisturbed, giving an 
opportunity of spending the Sabbath as quierly as 
athome. The West Shore depot at Niagara Falls 
4 in the very centre of the town and accessible to 
all the churches. 

The application for berths should be made as 
soon as possible, in order that the exact number of 
cars required may be engaged, ‘The order of se- 
curing berths will be the order in which applica- 
tions are received, The sooner applications are 
made, the better location of berths can be obtained 
It is also very important that all those expecting 
to attend the National Association from New York 
City, Brooklyn. Newark, and vicinity, should re- 
port their names as soun as possible to the under- 
signed, 

Nores.—1. This round trip ticket ean be bought 


2. These tickets will be good to return from 


3. The West Shore is centrally located, having 


4. A deposit of $2 will be asked when the sleep- 
ing car berth is engaged, 
5. Rates to persons wishing to leave before July 
1, can be obtained by addressing the undersigned. 
Jerome ALLEN, 
Editor School Journal and Tv achers’ Institute. 
No, 25 Clinton lace, New York City. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth, It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little chernb awakes as 
bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


several New York artists of national fame, sup- 
ported by a loan exhibition of American paint- 
ings, worth over two hundred thousand dollars; 
The Boston School of Expression and Oratory, 
conducted by Dr, Curry and a large faculty; Dr. | 
Worman’s Language School: English, Anglo- 
Saxen, Freneh, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, | 
Greek, and Uebrew; School of History and Eeo- | 
nomics, and a School of Natural Science; Dr. 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten, a Model Primary and 
Intermediate School; Dr. Anderson's School of 
Physical Training. The faculty consists of over 
forty of the best teachers in this country. Emi- 
nent lecturers will be had throughout the entire 
session. For price of board, tuition, ete., read 
advertisement in another column. Write, in- 
closing stamp for answer, for circulars, or Round 
Lake Tournal to Dr. J. II. Worman, Director 
Round Lake, N. Y. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the announce- 
ment in the JOURNAL of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amberst, Mass., which has at 
its disposal eighty-five scholarships, to be given to 
worthy young men of Massachusetts who can pass 


the entrane@ examination. The course affords a 
thorough English education. and a good training 


in the natural sciences, This is a rare epportaniry | 
for young men who desire to fit for business life, | 


or to study the professions, or to become good 


farmers or geod teachers. For full particulars and al 


address l’resideut H. Ll. Goodell, Amherst, Mass. 


_algents Wanted. 


Agents Wante 


WANT ep, — Teachers to sell our ** Child's 
Bible’ and other books during their vacation, 
One young man averaged $5.00 a day during bis last 
vacation, and one writes that he averaged nearly &¥ 00 
through tis, If suecessful. a permanent position with 
salary will be offered. CASSELL & CO., Limited. 
822 Broadway, N. Y.; 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


by New England Pub. 
3 Somerset Hoston 


| AGENTS WANTED for tho LIFE 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


by Taos. W. Knox. An Authentic and Complete Hist 
his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave Ont. 
sells all others LO tol. ‘The and Chrape-t Splen- 
didly illustrated, S«/!s (ike wildare, Distance no bindrance 
for we pay the Freight and aire Frira T+ rms Send for cir- 
culars, Address HARTFORD PU B.CO. Martford,Conn. 


‘Teachers or Students 


Wishing a_ Profitable, H 
Useful Business” 


DURING VACATION, 


Wil do well to address 


WILMOT CASTLE & Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Instant relief. Final cure and never 
returns. Nolindelicacy. Neither 
purge, salve or suppository. Liver, Vidney 
bowel troubles— especially constipation —cur 


| 


FXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


RUNNING THROUGH SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE, TO THE 


National Educational Association. 


Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 


“ars will leave 
A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars W 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 P. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 


the home of New England's classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hitts of beg i 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Fame, entral Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00 P.M. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never = over _ 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 


Montreal at 4 00 A.M. 
SuNDAY. July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the ra 


chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter's Church, and others of the | 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 

Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.40 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11; stopping for breakfast. a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway). arriving Polut Edward 4.00 P. M.. stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 
Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chieago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 P. M., Central 
Standard time. arriving at Flint 9.30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A M., Tuesday, July 12. 
Fare from Boston for the Bound Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 
Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrenee, ean do so by payment ef $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company's steamers on the dock at Kingston. 
Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosae Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Radroad, to Boston, $25.00. 
Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the “ special train,”’ 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 
The above rates include a “Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the retura portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which suall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 
the return trip, 
PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired). $5.00, 
Red: ced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 
Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10. to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 
For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send fur ** National Edueational Folder,” free at 

CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston, 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen’. Pass’ AGENT, Fircubure R, R. 


re privilege of hearing High Mass 
argest and finest Catholic churches 
and other numerous 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
GEN’L PAss'r Aot., CENTRAL VERMONT R, it. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
W. W. STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. yy, a. ROBINSON. Supt. of Schools, Franklin Falls. 


VERMONT. " > 
S. W. LANDON, Pein. High School. Burlington. RHODE ISLAND. 
GEN. T J. MorGAN, Prin. State Normal School, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Providence 
A. MESERVE. Master of Bo wdoin School, Boston. nck 
A P. MARBLE Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
C. F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MARK PITMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England. 
THE CHICACO AND CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts, at about one wulimited fare for the round trip, 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


UntION Paciric RAILWAY. 


Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


ToO—— 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 


DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


18° For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 


M. T. DENNIS, Gen'l Agt., T. B. GAULT, Gen’'l A 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark Street, Chicago. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
publie reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms.” 


Sentiment, Oratery, Pathos, Humor, Fon, 
216 pages. Price 30° cents, pestpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and ist ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Forces, and School Dramas, orig- 
adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlier 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 20 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


P. GARRETT & CO., 


THOMPSON’S 


TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
New Editien 1887. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and for exam- 
inations, hirteen branch: 
of questions and answers. 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


THE 


Examiner's Companion. 


Just out. Contains 13 Stad- 
fea not included in the EXAM- 
INER, 200 pages of questions 
and answers These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the muat d ficult ex- 
amination Mailed te any ad- 
dress po-tpaid, at $1.50 each. 
Send fur circulars, Address 

ALRERT H. THOMPSON, 


605 eow 


70S Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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! Owe My Life. 


CHAPTER 
“IT was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.’ 
**My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick agin, with terrible pains in my back and 


sides, and I got so bad I 


Could not move ! 


I shrunk ! 

From 228 lbs. to 120 ! 
for my liver, but it did no good. 
to live more than three months, 
Hop Bitters. 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 
my entire system seemed renewed as if by magic, 
aud after using several bottles, I am not only as 
sound as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did be- 
fore. To Hop Bitters L owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, FITZPATRICK. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1886. Gentlemen—I suf- 
fered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the most 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
eure, until L used Lop Bitters. 

** The first bottle 

Nearly cured me; 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child, 

** And I have been so to this day.’’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

** Kiduey, liver, and urinary complaint. 

** Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians—** In- 
curable !”’ 

Seven bottles of your Bitters enred him and I 
know of the 

** Lives of eight persons ”’ 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters. 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘* They almost do miracles ?”’ 

— Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


How To Ger Stck.— Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise. work too hard 
without rest. doctor all the time; take all the vile 
ee advertised, and then yuu will want to 

now 

How to Get WELL.—which is answered in three 
words—Take Llop Bitters. 


I had been doctoring 
I did not expect 
I began to use 


Hardened Liver. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then [I have been unable to be about at 
all. My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing could 
cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters; I have 
used seven bottles; the hardness has all gone from 
my liver, the swelling from my limbs, and it -has 
worked a miracle in my ease; otherwise I would 
have been now in my grave. 


J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


i Write This 


Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
* * * Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to me any 

Good ! ! ! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise | am as well to-day as ever I 
was. I hope 

You may have abundant success 

In this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine : 

Anyone * * wishing to know more about my 
cure ? 

Can learn by addressing me, FE. M. 

Williams, 1103 26th street, Wash, D. C. 


Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
applied to any kind of pain or soroness, instant 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus 
cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 


peop. or $1. everywhere. 
Prop’s HOP PLASTLR CO., Boston, Mass. 


ack Aches! 

* LOOWIS' SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5 2? This ques- 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers. weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this — will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years. conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Boston. 


TRAVEL.”’ 


A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
ices, sent on receipt of 5ceuts. Address HENRY 
AZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— American Art, for May, has an unusual table of con- 
tents and some capital illustrations. The frontispiece is 
* Memories,” from a painting by F. H. Tomp*ins. The 
Reviews and Comments upon recent art productions 


| will be read with great interest by all who are interested 


in the progress made in art in all parts of the cultured 
vorid. The Monthly Record is worth many times the 
cost of this beautifully illustrated monthly magazine for 
the year. It is the work of Roger Riordan, Published 
by the American Art Magazine Co . 179 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Price, $2.60 a year, or 25 cents for a single copy. 


— The Forum. for June, will contain an exceptionally 
interesting contribution to its series on * Kooks That 
Have Helred Me,” by Andrew Lang,the one English 
writer, perhaps, who can invest a causeri¢ on that subject 
with such charms of style and erudition as will please 
every reader. It will also contain the firstofa series 
of papers on “ The Object of Life,” which is likely to be 
received with considerable interest by thoughtful read 
ers This initial article of the series is to be contributed 
by Prof. George J. Romanes, disciple of the late Charles 
Parvin. It will exhibit the views of an evolutionist 
philosopher on this weighty question. 


— Scribner's Magazine. for June, will contain an illns 
trated article on “Some Illustrations of Napoleon and 
his Times,” by John © Ropes Thisisin a similar vein 
to the article ou “The Likenesses of Julius Caesar,” 
which Mr. Ropes contributed to the February number of 
the same magazine. The illustrations are from the au- 
thor’s valuable collection of Napoleon portraits. In view 
of the renewed interest which tre Central American 
States are vow attracting, the article on Guatemala by 
W T. Brigham entitled * An Uncommercial Repub ic.” 
which wil appear in this number, will be especially 
timely and valuable. 


— The articles in The New England Magazine for April 
and May are varied carefully prepared, aud full of in- 
terest. In it we have Chap, V in “New England 
Cities and Towns,”’ which treats of the City of Provi 
dence Space is also given to an interesting acceunt of 
the “ Providence Journal and Senator Anthony,” with 
eertonnee. by Kev 8. L. Caldwell, D.D,. In the series on 
New England Educational Institutions, President M «© 
Fernald contributes a paper on “ The Maine State Col 
lege of Agriculture andthe Mechanic Arts.” This mag 
azine should be read by all who take an interest in New 
Eugland. Price, 83.00 a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield st 


— The May number of 7/e Home and School Supple 
ment has as frontispiece an elegaut portrait of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, accompanied by a biegraphical sketch 
written by John E Bryant “The District School.” as 
pictured by the late Henry Ward Beecher, is very true 
to life and told in the author's Inimitable style. The 
Teachers’ Library book,” giving timely thonghts 
from the late magazines is especially valuable. There is 
aleo a keen esray by Helen Mackertie, entitled “ The 
Lower Education of Women.” and “ Educational Miscel 
lany is as usual full of helpful hints. $1.50 a year. 
Buston: The Supplement Co, 


— The authorized American edition of the Scoftish Re- 
view for April. 1887, is .ow ready. published by Leonard 
Seott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
It contains ten veryable papers on historicaland archae 
ological topics, Of special interest is the paper by T. K 
Saunders, on “Egypt Under the English Invasion”; 
«French Canada,” by J. G, Boudinot, Clerk to the Domin- 
ion House of Commons; and ‘ The Subjects of theByzan 
tine Empire.” by Dr Kukelas The Summaries of For- 
eign Reviews are very valuable. Price, $3.00 a year, or 
90 cents a copy. 


— The Quiver, for June, is a varied and interesting 
numb-r, having for an opening article a paper by Lady 
John Manners, giving instances she has fasen of long 
and honorable domestic service. “By the Watera of 
Kabylon” is the title of a new serlal which opens well. 
Aimong others is an article on “ Travelers’ Aids and 
Friendlies,” from which our Young Women’s Christian 
Associations might take some hints. There are short 
stories and poems, religious papers, and Bible lessons 
New York: Cassell & Co. $1 £0 year. 


— F. J. Stimson, who is ao favorably known to readers 
of fiction as" J.8 of Dale.” will contribute to Scribners’ 
Magazine for June an essay on “ The Ethics of Democ- 
racy.”’ which is a result of several years’ careful study of 
the laws of all our States and Territories in the prepara 
tion of an elaborate legal work. Mr. Stimson Mae put 
into his essay a few of the striking generalizations, as to 
the tendency of democracy, which have grown out of 
these studies. 


— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will have a story in the 
June Century, illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote and I. 
R Wiles. This story tonches the temperance question, 
and is said to be of unusual pathos and strength. In this 
number Mrs Schuyler van Rensselaer will write of 
“Weterborough Cathedral,” famous historically «being 
the peating piace of Mary Stuart) as well as architect- 
urally. 


— Cassell's Family Magazine, for June, has an interest 
ing pareron “ Higher tducation forthe Blind,” Which 
shows how this lost sense is almost restored by modern 
science and patient work. The paper on“ Famous Flagea 
of Field and Fleod” is continued. Butthe exciting feat- 
ure ofthe magazine is the conclusion of the interesting 
serial,“ A Stepinthe bark.” which has held the atten- 
tion so closely. Cassell & Co. $150a year. 


— The Unitarian Reriew has moved into new and hand 
some quarters at 23 Keacon Street, inthe building which 
now forms the headquarters for everything Unitarian 
This review, published monthly makes two volumes a 
year of nearly six hundred pages each, at three dollarasa 

ear, ortoclergymen of auy denomination, at two dol 
ara a year. 

— Child Culture, for May, is a wide-awake number. 
Ita lessons on animal history are pleasing and valuab'e. 
and the departments are all well sustained. 8100 a 
year 10 cents a number. Fowler & Wella Co, publish 
ers, 775 Broadway, N. Y. 

—In the June number of The Eclectic, Baron Tennyson 
willhave a jubilee poem, Carmen Seculare,.” an 
Theodore Maitin will give a new version of Schiller’s 
* Song of the Bell” 

— Mra, Margaret J. Preston will contribute to Lippin- 
cott's for June“ Some Kecords of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton,’ which include private letters of great interest. 

—The June Aflentic contains a poem by Sarah Orne 
Jewett.—* The Caged Bird,” which shows that she is as 
good a poet as she is a story writer. 

— The Catholic World, for June, contains twelve artt- 
cles of high rank upon valuable and timely topics. #400 
a year; 35 cents a number. New York: Office of the 
Catholic World, 

— The American Bookseller publishes a portrait of 
Charies Scribner, the father of the well-known publish- 
ing house. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Overland Monthly, for May; terms, $4 00a year, 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Co. 
Literary News, for May; terms, 8100 a year. 
York: 31 Park Row 
The Hahnemannian Monthly, for April; terms, $3 00 
ayear, Philadelphia: Hahnemannian Co, 
reasure Trove for May; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Treasure Trove Pub Co. 
American Art Illustrated. for May; terms, $2.50 a 
year. Boston: American Art Magazine Co. 
Child Culture, for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York: Fowler & Wells Co 
The Quiver, for June; terms, $1.50ayear. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 
The Scottish Review. for April; terms. $3 00a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Seott Publication Co. 
The Catholic World. for June; terms, $400 a year 
New York: 6 Park Place. 
The Home and Schoo! Supplement for May; terms, 
#1 50a year. HKoston: The Supplement Co. 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
Hiow to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LI..D. 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


New 


New 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
IMITATION and we 


near neighbors in these columns copying a style of ad 
vertisement that we employed some years before their 
Agency was started. However, we have no time to quar- 
rel,and we only hope they are as buay at thia season as 
weare. Here are some of the vacancies we are at work 
on to day, all for WOMEN: New Fork, preceptress, $650 
and #600; German, French, and English, #600. New Jer- 
sey, (eography and Arithmetic, 8800. Chio, 
primary department. 800 Which will rob take ? 
bag TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 16 Astor Place, New York 


W. D. Kerr, Secretary 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


SCHOOL PROPERT WAS not prominent in 

our original plan for a 
Teachers’ Agency, but we have had so many calls re- 
cently, both forand from purchasers, that we have made 
special arrangements to accommodate this class of can- 
didates. We have just now a few Rare Bargains in the 
way of private schools for sale, and shall be glad to comm.- 
municate with those whe desire to purchase. We have, 
also. several purchasers of means and energy who do not 
yet find just what they are looking for. We shall, there- 
fore, be glad to add to our list of both buyers and sellers, 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 
». W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families. Schools. Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRTAM COVRIERE’S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges. Schools. Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COVYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.; * From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Burean to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N, 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 

and painting, $550 and home; musie (i. and v.), 
$500 and home; French and German. $850 ; principal 
high school, $900 ; assistant, sciences, $70 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of botany 
and zoology; two grammar, $500, $5°0. Gentlemen: 
3 high school, West, $1000, 81100, $1300; principal, 
graded school, $1200; 3 grammar principats, N. Y., 
$1000, $1100 ; music, (v. and i.), private school, $900; 
academy, tuition school. College Professor 
las $5000 to invest in desirable private s«hool, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, net exhausting imaginetion 
in advertising for advance fees. est facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. ny 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St.. N. Y. 


‘rhe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT 


FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
& CO., 
7 Mast 14th street, 


New York. 
TEACHERS? 
Colleges and Schools. 
COLLEGES. 


AGENCY 


Well-qualified teachers with posi- 
tions in the Central and Western 
States. 
Send for circulars of informa- 
|. tion and registration blanks to 


GEORGE P. BROWN, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


JOHN W. COOK, 
NorMAL, ILL. 


AW EXCy 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

ORCUTT, M 
HIR RC 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


seen your circulars, and being well 

pleased with your terms and methods, I decide to 

register in your Bureau, and inclose the required fee. 

Please send me form of application, to be filled out 

and returned.” I. M. J. 
Ashadelphia, Ark., May 4, 1887. 


‘*Tam much pleased with your promptness in indli- 
cating vacancies.” 
State Nor. School, Williamsville, Pa., May 31, ’87. 


“T am perfectly sure that my interests are safe 
with you. and now that you know my wants and have 
gauged my capabilities, I do not think that [ shall 
have to wait much longer.” ¥F. W. T. 

London, England, May 1, 1887. 


“Dr. HrramM Orcutt: Last night our School 
Board met and unanimously elected Prof. J. H M. 
and wife, principal and preceptress of our Academv. 
Your letter of recommendation was very favorably 
received. You are personally known te several per- 
sons here, and happily can be absolutely trusted as 


SUPPLIES 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 


trance examinations. 3 and 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching m Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER. Prest. Jas. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 
SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 


one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by, 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z 
___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. .For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal. 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. Me 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


FASIDE 


Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. Peacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


‘or particulars, addre 
E. H. Russe Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM. Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
r both sexes. 
‘or catal ress 
J. C. Greenovan, Principal. 


T Ty e-Writin 
secured for students 
entering NOW. Skill in Three Montha by Haven's 


System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N.Y.5 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, Ul.; Cinciuuati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 


honest in this work.” J. W. 8. 
Toulon, 1U., May 13, 1887. 


350 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10e. Gum Brooklyn, N.¥ 


‘= 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston, 
ea. ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any _ 
; yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 
“G ening properties of the Hop Plaster. Virtues of 
F fresh Hops, Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 
a combined in a sweet and never-failing Porous 
| 
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Latin Synthetically Studied. 


LATIN 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. M., 
Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


, _ ‘The work includes an etymological 
purl derivatives, and their meanings illustrated by sen- 


added giving the meanings of prepositions in Compo- 


exact meaning of root-words with their more 


tences taken from Caesar and Cleero, Appendices are 

words, exercises on fo 
synthesis the pupil will more quick 
in determining the meauings of new words, 


Introductory price, 84 cents. | 
Send for full descriptive list of | Speller and Youth's Speller, both in script type, to 


sition and of the common términations 0 
find that by this method of analysis and 
accurately, and applying his knowledge 


i2mo, 160 pages. 


Sample copies matled, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of ahove price. 


Latin and Greek text-booka, 


WORD - BUILDING. 


yoeabulary, giving the 


forms, rules for translation, ete. Teachers will 
ly form the habit of observing | 444 makes correct “spellers” 0 


than by any other. 


). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


Best Supplementary Reading for Grammar Schools. 


Sclections from American Authors. 


PART FIRST, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
PART SECOND, Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 


PART THIRD, Cooper's famous 


Story of “The Spy.” 


PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow's “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 


bound in eloth. 


Sample copy mailed, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGKNCY FOR— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.'S, STEIGER'S, JENKIN'S, 

LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 

CO.’S, London, TAUCHNITZ’S Letrsic PUBLICA- 


TIONA. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED ann AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS tn Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOERNHIOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 


PUBLISH 


YORK, 


Auderson’s Mistories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Uistory of Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


French Course 
Reeds Word Lessons. 


Heed & Kellogg's Lessons in English. 


Uutchison’s Physiology 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
(651 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


and Iygiene. 
H. Il. SMITH, 


By J. MADISON WATSON, 

Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 

here is many a speller in the market, and it is 
say which the best, all bemg different! 
But, all things being taken into consideration, we 
feel safe in saying that, for completeness and scien- 
tife arrangement, classification, and utility, there is 
nothing equal to 

WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “corner-stone ”’ of education, and he pro- 


ceeds to train his pupils | 
all w 


observe his mstructionus. 176 pages, one half boar i. 
price for examination 20 cts. His “Graphic Speller ' 
is a gem! Attention is also called to his Child's 


familiarize the pupil with the written rather than the 


printed form. 
Keturnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William 8t.. NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School. 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - 8 .7 
Murray's Advanced Lessons in English, - - e 
MeElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 76 
Kellerman's Elements of Botan «= 1,25 


24 Franklin St., Boston. | Raidwin's Essential Studies in Literature, 1.35 


TEACHIIERS! 


Now ts the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purehase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition, 

AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates, The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS tn this country. 

EDWARD K. BABB & CO, 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Tho Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 
EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 


PMICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SONGS. 
A COLLECTION POR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, JUST OUT. 
WORDS : Pure Soul refreshing, Gospel 
MUSIC: The Richest Melody, Every piece a gem 
A Responsive Service for each Month. 
Larger and clearer type than any other 8, 8. singing book 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 
Ry Express. £30 per 100, 83 80 per doz Ry mall, 
each One sample copy to Supt or Pastor, for Examina 
tion, only woe coples 
“Anthem Treasures the beat choir book (#1 25) 
Ever New" for clasa(S0¢) Happy Moments,” for day 
School Sample" Seng Friend.” Send for 
a sample cope or seecimen pp Complete Cata 
logue free, S. W. STRAUS (Author and Pub,, 
245 State St., CHICAGO, 
Am. Normal Musical Inat., July Li, Send for Cireular 


TEACHERS 


Who are willing to make One Hundred Dollars 
($10) per month 


DURING VACATION, 


Address A. J. HOLBROOK, ~% Milk Street, 
Room No. 16, or call (take elevator 10 Federal St.) 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


Ry Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 $1.08, 


A. W, 


Faber’s 


OF all Ve 


Yberhard 


Pencils 


Ghe Oldest and the 


ncifs. 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


And School 
Suppflice of Unequafled Quafitry. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS. 
Special Samples sent to 


ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL D@PARTMENT, 


Sab cr, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution . = 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, «= «60 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited 


‘BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


—-> oF 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 
THE 


NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


— 


SONG GREETING (60 cents ; by per doz.) It 
is filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 


ROVAL SINGER (60 cts.; $6. per doz.) Made 
for singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 


book for schools. 


FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. 


~erkins’ Vecal Echees ($1.00) ; Tilden’s Cheice 
($1) Morse’s Wellesley College Col. 


lection ($1.00). 
FOR COMMON SCIIOOLS. 


Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite 
veneral collection of songs. As good and practical 
Note Readers, we commend Emerson & Rrown’s 
Seng Header (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


ems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 

“ little beauty, as is Fresh Flows rs (25 ets. ; 
$2.40 per doz.), which is full of children’s hymns 
and tunes. Mindergarten Chimes ($1.00; by 
Kate D Wiggin,) 1s an excellent book for Kinder- 
garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERITALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


Music for Female 
Voices : 


5 | are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


stage, and especial 4 at the outset. 


‘or catalogue an rticulars, address 
TH PRAN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE 


Til ES are some of the Educators who 

4 4 speak in praise of * Lessons in En- 
riish Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’ com- 
dined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. By mail. postpaid, 68 ets. 

Judge W H. TOUReER. Prof. W. E WILSON, R. I. 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W. H. FREIMER., Supt. 
City School. Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W. AKERS, 
Iowa State Supt. of Pablic Lostruction 

Selections trom the Writings of Gro. BANCROFT, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 

Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO.. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editer of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays"; ete., ete. 

I2mo. cloth, - - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor P1., N. Y. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 


raphy takes well among teachers. 
N. E, PUB. CO.. 3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson's Integral Calculus. 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . 12mo “ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. 12mo, “* 1.50 
Least Squares. . 8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson's 
Differential Calculus, . . 3.50 
Differential Caleulus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood's Co-Ordinate Geometry. 2.00 
Trigonometry. . . 12mo, ** 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Toad 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

ars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 


For Circul 
Rilderalaeve’s Latin. Venahle’s Aloebra, ete. 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
ist, tS cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 
‘The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 
val of Methods Ihave everseen. . . . . . Llack 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and 


HUGHES’ NEW 


WALL MAPS. 


BOSTON SCHOOL, 


The The Be«e, 
= > 
2. 
az 
cr. 
e 
ave As * 
ES3 


SUPPLY 


(mporteres and Wholesale Educational B 
JOHN A. BoVLE. Manager, 
Bromfcid Street, Besten. 


execution of the Advanced Fourth. 
Very truly yours, Cc. W. G. Hyper. 
State Normal School.” 


‘Common School Bookkeeping, 


Sample Set. 81.25. Designed te fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
he would, in all our 

ace among the m , 
portant branches of study 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


tinued in publication. 


Women's Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ur. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, 
2. Union Arith. Course, Cx 


Brooks's Normal Algebra. 


Norm. Union System 


Separatin 


Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Indust. 
rooks'’s Normal Mathematical 
»mbinin ont 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. ritten. 


versions of the Bible. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
' The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is folly 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
19%) pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Iatroduction price, 60 cta. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes : H 
‘ at a : Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 centa. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 


= of abere. cow (CF. STEARNS. N. E. Agent, Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
ne 
Rocks, e 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEO 
ologion PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANA 
Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, 
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